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Is One Good One Is One 
Good One Is One Uzzell 


HAVE just heard that Gertrude Stein has sold a sample of her don’t-give-a 
] damn writing to Cosmopolitan for over $1700, Perhaps there is something 

in it after all! Do you see what I’m driving at in my Gertrude Stein title? 
Do the words alone haunt you? Or do you get the sense also? The sense is 
that I want more readers of THE WRITER to realize that I am the one most able, 
by reason of training and experience, to help them. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Two years Fiction Editor of Collier's. 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Woman’s Home Companion, ete. 


Special Lecturer, School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. 


Author “Narrative Technique”, standard college text- 
book, and Editor “Short Story Hits” for 1932 and 1933, 


all published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HAT RESULTS? No miracles, but within the year I’ve seen my students 

of the past year and a half arriving. I've made no complete list of their 

sales, but among others I've found my clients five times in the Saturday 
Evening Post, three times in Esquire, and in Cosmopolitan, New Yorker, Forum, 
Mercury, Vanity Fair, Household, McLean’s, Metropolis, Manuscript, Prairie 
Schooner, Fantasy, and Saga. One book completed with me has reached the best 
seller lists, an another has had most favorable reviews. Among the hits of the 
season on Broadway is a play by a writer who produced a successful first novel 
under my direction. 


W 


My criticism fee: $5 for five thousand words or less, and a dollar a 
thousand above that. Send for my free booklet “How I Work With Writers”. 
All questions asked will be answered in a friendly, personal letter, with no 
ballyhoo or exaggerated claims. 


W 


The Blue Pencil, a monthly bulletin on the art in writing, is beginning 
its second year. Authoritative information on professional writing. One dollar 
a year, single copies fifteen cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Literary Critic Adviser 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING . NEW YORK CITY 
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Writing as an Art 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


Editor of THE Mopern Monru_y, contributor to Scribner's, Forum, Current History, etc., 
and author of many books, including “The Passing of the Gods” (Charles Scribner's Sons). 


S editor of a magazine and literary 
A editor at different times of several pub- 
lishing houses, I have encountered enough 
manuscripts to undermine my belief in faith, 
hope, and charity and destroy my confidence in 
the human race. A student of the arts of music 
and painting as well as literature, ] have often 
wondered why there are so many more bad 
writers than there are bad musicians or bad 
painters. The answer to that question, | 
believe, should shed a revealing light upon 
what is wrong with most young writers of 
to-day. 

What corrupts most young writers of to-day 
is the fact that they believe that inspiration 
is the source of literary achievement. A young 
painter or musician seldom succumbs to that 
fallacy. He realizes—and when he doesn’t 
he rarely advances very far—that all the 
inspiration in the world is useless without that 
perfect command over his craft which is com- 
monly called technique. To develop technique 
he knows that he must rely not upon mercurial 
outcroppings of emotion, but upon hard work, 
patient and indefatigable study, and_ that 
eagerness to learn which makes it possible for 


the apprentice to develop into the master. If 
he is a violinist, for instance, he will practise 
five or six hours a day, and sometimes more, 
and work with a teacher whose instruction will 
make it possible for him to improve from day 
to day. The same is true of a young painter. 
But not so of the writer. 

What makes the aspiring writer less con- 
scientious, less assiduous, and less canny in the 
practice of his craft is not an inferiority of 
intelligence, for I am convinced that writers 
on the whole are a more intelligent group than 
musicians or plastic artists, but the deceptive 
nature of the literary art. Young people grow 
up using words, writing words, as part of 
a daily necessity; words become as natural 
a part of their lives as food; the result is when 
they start to write they are already convinced 
that, knowing words, they possess the tech- 
nique of their craft and only need inspiration 
to infuse what they have to say with signific- 
ance. Unlike other artists they see little need 
of studying words as a painter would study 
color, design, and perspective or a musician 
would study harmony, melody, and rhythm. 
In short, they do not believe that they have 
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to apply themselves to the study of literary 
expression with the same disciplined intensity 
which they would never deny is necessary to 
the other arts. It is that pathetically erroneous 
conclusion which in good part accounts for 
the failure of so many potentially effective 
writers and for the production of so much 
more bad writing than bad painting or bad 
music. 

Writers are not born; they are made. No 
matter how much inspiration may live in a 
writer, he will never be able to translate that 
inspiration on to paper until he has first 
mastered the technique of his craft. No doubt 
the soil of this country, as that of every other 
country, is filled with the bodies of many 
potentially significant writers who never suc- 
ceeded in communicating their significance to 
the world because they never managed to 
discipline themselves to acquiring the neces- 
sities of the literary technique. To acquire 
technique a writer must do more than write, 
just as a painter must do more than paint. 
He must study writing as an art; he must find 
a teacher whose instruction is illuminating and 
challenging; he must study the writing of 
other writers just as a composer studies the 
works of other composers, Everyone knows 
that there have been many writers who have 
succeeded without having teachers to guide 
them, and that will continue to be the case, 
I am sure, for some time to come; my argu- 
ment is not that a writer can’t succeed without 
a teacher, but that with the advantage of sound 
instruction more writers would succeed than 
is now the case. 


A good writer does not depend upon in- 
spiration for his guidance. If he is a good 
writer, he cannot write badly no matter how 
he feels or what motivates him. In other 
words, his command over his craft will pre- 
vent him from writing badly; it will assure 
anything that he writes of a level of excellence 
that is inherent in his technique. What is 
commonly called inspiration is added quality 
that plays a role only in the works of writers 
who have already mastered their craft. With 
such writers there come days when they 
write better than other days, and once in a 
while come moments when a brain-flash will 





produce a masterpiece; but such days when 
they achieve what we may call great writing 
are never followed, as many people think, by 
days of bad writing, for while an accomplished 
writer may write less effectively on one day 
than on another, he cannot write ineffectively. 
If he does he is not a good writer. The same 
is true of a first-rate violinist. He may play 
much better on one day than on another, but 
he cannot play badly. Inspiration, in a word, 
has nothing to do with the elementary ranges 
of writing; it is only in the higher levels of 
literary composition, with the most accomplish- 
ed craftsmen, that it plays an important role. 


ut granted that a young writer acquires 
the technique of writing —is that enough? 
No, for then he must know what to write 
about. The theory that an author writes about 
whatever inspires him, about that which lives 
in the innermost recesses of his soul, is a 
dangerous part-truth. That which inspires 
him, the conflicts that live in him, lending 
cast and color to his life, are as much a 
product of society as of his own personality. 
Writers have become more sociological to-day 
than psychological not because their inner im- 
pulses have changed but because of the eco- 
nomic change in society which has altered 
their personal outlook upon the world. Many 
of the very authors who are writing labor 
novels to-day were writing psychological sex 
novels in the twenties; it is the change in 
society which has altered them. So what a 
writer writes about does not depend only upon 
what he feels is important, but also upon what 
society makes him feel is important at the 
time, 


At all events, no writer can write anything 
that is worth while unless he feels it is im- 
portant at the time he writes it. The trouble 
with most young writers is that they have 
discovered nothing that is important in them- 
selves or in the outside world, and, therefore, 
they can write nothing that has any impor- 
tance. To write importantly about an impor- 
tant thing a writer must have a philosophy of 
life that is as inalienable a part of him as 
breath or pain, and which penetrates into 
everything he does and thinks as well as 
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writes. The absence of philosophic perspective 
is the first proof of an author’s immaturity. 
But one must not construe a philosophy of life 
in terms of optimism, pessimism, skepticism, 
or cynicism. Most of the professional opti- 
mists, skeptics, and cynics strolling along Main 
Street or Grub Street have no philosophy of 
life that is worth communicating beyond the 
frontiers of their own personality. 

A philosophy of life embodies more than 
emotional attitude, more than a slant of mind; 
it represents the total reaction-pattern of the 
individual to the world in which he lives, and 
achieves its body and form from the values 
it exalts. It gives coherence to his personality 
and passion to his prejudices. Without such 
coherence and passion a writer seldom devel- 
ops enough interest in anything to infuse it 
with that dynamic force and meaning which 
are the sine qua non of great literary creation. 
The creative urge, so-called, depends more 
upon such coherence and passion than upon 
anything else. If a writer lacks such coher- 
ence and passion he may acquire technical 
perfection, that is, if he applies himself with 
sufficient assiduity to the study and the prac- 
tice of the writing art, but he will never 
succeed in writing anything of enduring sig- 
nificance. 
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In order to write significantly one must be 
able to feel significantly. Depending more 
upon feelings and emotions than upon ideas 
for the substance of his art, the writer’s 
philosophy of life must be permeated with 
emotional intensities and convictions which 
carry over into everything he approaches and 
interprets, In brief he must be something, 
must believe in something, must feel some- 
thing deeply and passionately, in order to 
create something significant and enduring. He 
must believe in something bigger than himself 
—as Phidias did who believed in the Greek 
gods, as Dante and Michelangelo did who 
believed in the salvational quality of the 
Christian religion, as Milton did who believed 
in the purification of man through struggle 
against his aristocratic oppressors, as Zola and 
Tolstoi did who believed in the emancipation of 
the downtrodden, or as does the leading paint- 
er of the world to-day, Diego Rivera, who 
believes in the exalting power of communism. 

Without such a belief in something bigger 
than himself, something that compels him to 
create out of a necessity that is outer as well 
as inner, the writer has little reason to write 
and no reason to believe that his writing will 
ever be significant. 





It is conceivable that some of the readers 
of THe WRITER will ask “Who is this man 
Calverton who talks so critically of beginners ? 
What background has he for these comments ?” 

\. F. Calverton first came into prominence 
as the author of certain notable books: The 
Newer Spirit, Sex Expression in Literature, 
The New Ground of Critcism, and American 
Literature at the Crossroads. These critical 
works established his standing and brought 
him a wide audience for everything he has 
had to say about writers and writing. But 
perhaps the most impressive piece of criticism 
he has done is The Liberation of American 
Literature, an original interpretation of the 
field and its evolution. In addition to these 
books Mr. Calverton has published several 
volumes of fiction, written articles for many 
if not most of the leading American maga- 
zines, and lectured throughout the country on 


the many subjects with which he is conversant. 
Criticism, sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology are divisions of learning on which he 
can speak with authority. 

Perhaps Mr. Calverton’s closest interest is 
his editorship of The Modern Monthly, a 
magazine he founded more than a decade ago 
and has continued with regularly; here some 
of his best work has appeared. His favorite 
topic is the science of culture. He is now 
engaged in bringing out the second volume of 
a mammoth work dealing with the great influ- 
ences of civilization. The first volume, The 
Passing of the Gods, deals with the decline 
of religion; it has already appeared and been 
received with just acclaim. The second, deal- 
ing with Property and Nationalism, is looked 
for later in the year. Men have called him 
one of the world’s great scholarly thinkers. 

THE EpItTors 











The Stowaway - by Edith L. Squires 


Analyzed by Major Ivan Firth 
and Gladys Shaw Erskine 


(Authors of “Gateway to Radio”) 


Tue Writer presents here the winning radio script submitted in the contest announced with the 
December issue. This contest was open for only one month, thus the response was somewhat 
limited ; but fewer people were disappointed. To show how wide a scope THE WRITER enjoys, here 
are the names of the unsuccessful candidates: Drusy Shaw, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. S. W. 
Middleton, Colorado Springs; Mrs. N. C. Morrow, Detroit; Miss Edna Dexter, Hollywood ; 


and W. E. 


Callahan, Pomeroy, Washington. According to the judges, Major Firth and Miss 


Erskine, Mr. Callahan’s work was much the best, but was not so interesting for analysis as 
the one chosen. Mrs. Squires lives in Richmond, Indiana. Major Firth and Miss Erskine sent a 
brief criticism of the submitted scripts to each of the participants. — THE EpITors 


HIS script was chosen by us because it 
iy gives opportunity for analysis which 
should prove interesting to all wishing to write 
for radio. 

First, we want to emphasize the importance 
of actual set-up. which immediately labels the 
writer as a novice or an old hand, according 
to the way in which it is done. Even radio 
executives are sometimes human, and _ the 
easier a script is to read the greater chance 
it has for serious consideration. The names 
of the characters, in capitals, should either 
be centred on the page, or better still placed 
in a margin at the left-hand side of the page, 
dialogue never extending into this margin. 
Directions involving the use of sound effects 
should invariably be centred, bracketed, and 
underlined. The sound-effects man may be 
very important and directions for him should 
stand out like a sore thumb. Directions 
for actors can be run into the script, but should 
always be bracketed and underlined. Then 
again, stage directions as such should never 
be written for radio. The narrator may be 
given the setting of a scene to read aloud. 
but the novice, thinking in terms of a play, 
is liable to give the terse description of a 
stage set rather than the flowing account of 
a scene as told by an eye-witness. 

In “The ‘Stowaway” lie the elements of 
drama. It has the advantage of a small cast, 
a story of human interest, and a setting that 
is unusual, However, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, radio executives are not looking for 
a single evening’s entertainment, but rather for 





THE STOWAWAY By Edith Lombard Squires 
CHARACTERS: 


Captain Daniel Gregory; deep, commanding voice. 
First Mate Edward Braden; shrill, nervous voice. 
Jenny Blake; soft contralto. 


PLAYING TIME: 14 minutes. 


SCRIPT BY: Edith Lombard Squires. R. R. 4, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


MUSICAL SIGNATURE: Register, then fade 
behind Announcement. 


ANNOUNCER: Tonight’s program includes a one 
act play “The Stowaway” by Edith Lombard Squires. 
We take you on board the prison-ship “Viper,” 
which is on its way with a load of prisoners to 
Hell’s Island. We enter the Captain’s cabin where 
the Captain, Daniel Gregory, is seated. He is writ- 
ing up the ship’s log for the day. 

MUSIC: From Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave. Reg- 
ister forte then fade out. 

BIZ: Rustle of paper. 

CAPTAIN: There, that’s done. But I don’t like 
the look of things—no—nor the feel of it— 
barometer’s falling — feels like fog, too, 

BIZ: Knock on door. 

CAPTAIN: Who’s there? 

BRADEN: It’s I, sir, Braden. 

CAPTAIN: What do you mean by disturbing me 
at this time of night? The First Mate should be on 
deck. 

BRADEN: I’m sorry, sir, but it’s important. 

CAPTAIN: Humph! Well, come in then. 

BIZ: Door opens. 

CAPTAIN: Well, what is it? 

BRADEN: Begging your pardon, sir, for inter- 
rupting but Briggs sent word there’s a stowaway 
on board. 

CAPTAIN: (Angrily) A stowaway! How the hell 
did he get on? 

BRADEN: (Meekly) No one knows, sir. 

CAPTAIN: What does he want on board a prison- 
ship? The damn fool! Bring him here —1’ll knock 
the nonsense out of him. 

BRADEN: Yes sir, I will, sir. 

BIZ: Sound of door closing. 
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a theme of cumulative interest, carried either 
by a serial story, or love for a central char- 
acter who is featured in a completed incident 
in each programme. In “The Stowaway,” all 
the characters perish — so that’s that! 

It is with some trepidation that we will 
later suggest changes of plot, and a build-up 
which would make Captain Daniel Gregory 
a central figure to run through a series of 
adventures, of which this script (altered, of 
course) could be ong but not the last! On 
the other hand most writers are professional, 
even though the world thinks that all are like 
George Bernard Shaw, quite unapproachable 
if any alterations are required. 

A good story is told of a famous playwright, 
a London production of whose play was to 
go on tour. The provincial audience being 
less sophisticated, the management wanted to 
change the “artistic” ending of the play, but 
feared to make such a terrible suggestion to 
the famous author. At last, however, the 
leading actor (strangely enough, known for 
his poise and tact) was delegated to approach 
the playwright. 

With trepidation he entered the Great Man’s 
study. He hummed and hawed, made due 
obeisance, and then haltingly said that the 
management wanted to alter the last act. The 
Great Man smiled, and asked what change 
was suggested. The actor told him. 

The Great ‘Man leaned back in his swivel 
chair, extended lean fingers to a file case, and 
produced a folder. “Certainly,” he said quiet- 
ly, handing it to the actor. “It is all ready. 
That is ending 13 (B).” 

So maybe Mrs. Squires will forgive us if 
our suggestions seem to her commonplace, and 
even inartistic from her point of view. 

But, for the moment, let us devote our- 
selves to an analysis of the script. as is. A 
great deal of opportunity is lost. The announcer 
baldly tells us that the scene is aboard the 
Prison Ship Viper, but the author does not 
continue to give us any realization of this 
unusual setting. Something should be shown 
of the routine, a report on some prisoner, a 
complaint about the feeding, or the threat of 
punishment for some breach of discipline ; and 
in the middle of all this should come the dis- 
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CAPTAIN: A stowaway — the idiot! Only twenty- 
four hours from port, too. And the weather’s going 
to be none too good —I don’t like the look of it nor 
the feeling either. 

BIZ: Knock on door. 

CAPTAIN: Come in. 

BIZ: Door opens. 

CAPTAIN: So here’s the damn fool stowaway — 
(in gasping astonishment) a woman! What the hell 
do you mean by stowing away aboard this ship? 

JENNY: Forgive me, sir, but my son — all I have 
in the world—is on board ship. Sir, I couldn’t 
leave him. 

CAPTAIN: Couldn’t leave him, eh? What’s to 
become of you when we land? 

JENNY: Oh sir, I’ll do anything, anything, if 
you "ll let me stay somewheres near him. I'll scrub, 
I’ll cook —I’m a good cook—1I’ll do anything not ° 
to have to leave him, He’s all I have, sir. 

CAPTAIN: Humph! You’re not the only one. 
The damned rascal— you’d be better off without 
him. He would n’t be on board this ship if he wasn’t 
a hardened criminal. 

JENNY: Oh no, sir—begging your pardon — 
he’s not much more than a boy — he’s only twenty, 
sir. 

CAPTAIN: Twenty, maybe, in your eyes but 
forty in crime. 

JENNY: Everything’s been against him, sir. He 
never knew his father and I had to leave him whilst 
I went out by the day. He got in bad company — 
Oh, it wasn’t his fault, sir —everyone liked him — 
he was just weak —and easy. They put the murder 
on him—but there wasn’t no proof. The judge 
was against him and sent him up for— for life— 
out here—to Hell’s Island— (sobbing) Oh, I 
could n’t bear it—I couldn’t bear it! So I came 
aboard — 

CAPTAIN: And you’re no better off now. You'll 
have to go back on the next boat. We can’t keep 
you on the Island—no women are allowed. It’s 
no place for a woman, anyway. 

JENNY: I’ve got to stay—there’s nothing else 
left for me. 

CAPTAIN: (Roughly) Other folks have stood 
it — you’ve got to. Take her out, Braden. 

BRADEN: Yes sir. 

JENNY: (wildly) O Captain, Captain, let me stay! 

CAPTAIN: Take her out, Braden. 

JENNY: No, don’t touch me, I'll tell you the 
truth then. You don’t remember me—do you? 

CAPTAIN: Remember you? I’ve never laid eyes 
on you before. 

JENNY: Dan Gregory, I’m Jenny Blake. 

CAPTAIN: Jenny? Jenny Blake? It isn’t pos- 
sible! Come here, let me look at you by the light. 
Yes —it’s Jenny Blake — after all these years. Er 
—you may go Braden. 

BRADEN: Yes sir, thank you, sir. 

BIZ: Sound of door closing. 

CAPTAIN: Sit down, Jenny — Jenny — 

JENNY: No, Dan, I’ll not sit down. I’ll talk it 
out with you standing up. I’ve stood alone ail 
these years—I’ll stand alone now. 

CAPTAIN: You mustn’t blame me, Jenny. I 
was shanghaied — not knowing. 

JENNY: (Scornfully) You might have known. 
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covery of the stowaway, with the Captain 
having, as yet, made no entrance. The mate 
then arrests the stowaway and brings her 
before the Captain, who is in his cabin. There 
should be a distant fog-horn, calls from the 
look-out man, the issuing of orders and such, 
so that the menace of the elements is shown 
in action rather than in contemplation by any 
of the characters, which is never strong 
dramatically. 

This leads us to the next basic weakness in 
the script. Credulity is strained because of 
the apparent difficulty of a woman smuggling 
herself aboard a prison ship, on which no 
women are allowed. Would she not have 
dressed as a man? And, because of this 
masquerading, she would hardly speak at all, 
and so bring the wrath of the mate, and later 
the Captain, on her. Such plot construction 
leads logically and strongly to the surprise. 
If the mate already knew that the prisoner 
was a woman he would naturally say so at 
once, and not leave it for the Captain to dis- 
cover —so that the introduction of the Cap- 
tain could be much quicker and more dramatic. 

Now would start the main scene of the 
play with the Captain, believing the stowaway 
to be a man, gruff and pitiless in his treatment, 
turning to anger at the wilful silence, Then 
he could strike a blow, or order the prisoner 
to strip to the waist for a flogging; when the 
confession of the woman would follow. Then, 
after the dismissal of the mate, would come 
the scene of recognition, etc- This would give 
opportunity for fine acting on the part of both, 
besides establishing sympathy for the Captain’s 
being placed in such a situation through no 
fault of his own. Throughout this scene 
there should be occasional interruptions by the 
mate, increasing the atmosphere of menacing 
elements, as he asks for fresh orders from 
the Captain. The scene would not have to 
culminate at all, but the skipper could be 
forced to go on deck because of the danger 
to his ship, his mind torn — wanting, with 
honor, to help his son and his son’s mother, 
and yet to save his ship at the same time. 
Then the final crash, when, realizing that his 
ship must founder, he would order the release 
of all the prisoners — but, in a flash of in- 





CAPTAIN: You must n’t blame me. I had jungle 
fever off the coast of Sumatra. They left me there 
for the next ship to pick up—if I lived! It was 
two years before I got back. I couldn’t find you, 
Jenny. 

JENNY: I waited there for you a year — but —I 
could n’t stand it. I thought, perhaps, it would be 
easier for the boy and me, too, in a bigger place 
where no one knew us. I found work—the years 
passed, somehow —but I left little Dan too much 
alone. 

CAPTAIN: Little Dan? I’m sorry, Jenny. 

JENNY: (Scornfully) Sorry! And what good is 
that going to do my Dan — now? Oh, it’s cruel hard 
to bring up a boy —with no father to help — and 
the shame always there! He was a likable chap, 
as ever was— but he fell into bad company — and 
I found out the truth—too late—too late. And 
then the judge sentenced him, They took him away. 
He was going from me for always — Oh —I could n't 
bear it! And then T found your name — the Captain 
of the prison-ship! I said to myself —I’ll stow 
away —Oh, it wasn’t easy to do but I’m clever 
when my heart’s in it—I’ll stow away and, if 
worst comes to worst, I'll tell him. And now you 
know. What are you going to do about it? 

CAPTAIN: What can I do, Jenny? I’m under 
orders —he’s sentenced—he’s got to go to the 
Island for the rest of his life. There’s nothing I 
can do. 

JENNY: He’s your son — you’re responsible for 
him. What are you going to do? 

CAPTAIN: My son — yes, and I’ve always wanted 
a son—but, Jenny, there’s nothing I can do. 

JENNY: Nothing? Dan—think—there have 
been escaped prisoners. 

CAPTAIN: Jenny, it’s impossible. Braden would 
suspect. 

JENNY: Braden? 

CAPTAIN: Yes, the Mate. He brought you here. 

JENNY: What could he do? You’re the Captain. 

CAPTAIN: (Bitterly) What could n’t he do! I’ve 
not a doubt the whole crew knows about us already. 
The Captain of a prison-ship has no friends — 
nothing but enemies. 

JENNY: But, at least, Dan, let me be near him. 

CAPTAIN: What good would it do you, even if 
it were possible? There are strict orders —the men 
see no one. 

JENNY: But to feel I’m near him —that would 
mean everything. 

CAPTAIN: It isn’t possible, Jenny, no women 
are allowed on the Island. 

JENNY: It is possible. He’s your son, too— 
you’ve got to help me. 

CAPTAIN: O Jenny, can’t you understand? I 
would help you, if I could — but —I’m the Captain 

my hands are tied — absolutely. There’s nothing 
I can do. 

JENNY: Yes, there is one thing left that you 
must do, See this tiny bottle that I’ve kept hidden? 
It’s poison, You must give it to him. If things are 
too bad, there will be a way out for him. 

CAPTAIN: I can’t do it, Jenny, it’s against all 
rules. It would be found out. 
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spiration, he would have the young Dan 
brought to him and give the boy the oppor- 
tunity for redemption by the almost impossible 
task of swimming ashore with a life-line in 
the icy waters. 

And here, in radio, is a fine ending to the 
script. The next programme will tell whether 
young Dan, who has brought his parents 
together after twenty years of separation, suc- 
ceeds in saving their lives. The final scene 
between father, mother, and son, with a back- 
ground of noises, cries from the released 
prisoners, the calling of orders, the hooting 
of fog-horns, with the Captain’s steady voice 
quietly giving his son the chance for redemp- 
tion, while the mother would be torn between 
physical terror and spiritual elation, could be 
one of immense power, if handled well. More 
than that, if this script were to be made the 
first of a series many could be saved, but land- 
ed on a desert island: crew and criminals, with 
the human interest of the re-united family, 
the thrilling interest of wild life and strange 
adventure, and the political interest of con- 
trolling such a polyglot crowd of desperate 
men — another Treasure Island. 

This is only one of the many suggestions 
that could be mada. and the writer for radio 
should also remember that with musical breaks 
(or even without them) very dramatic use of 
change of, scene can be arranged, In this script 
no advantage of this is taken, and the motif of 
the whole play, the son, although alive and 
on the ship, is never known to the listeners 
except by hearsay — a pathetic loss of oppor- 
tunity. The poison episode is melodramatic 
and unnecessary. 

In radio, unusual background is valueless 
unless painted in words; a climax built upon 
a character unknown to listeners is false; and 
there is no percentage in a single script with- 
out a synopsis of what is to follow. 
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JENNY: (Furiously) You— you coward! Then 
you shall watch me take it—it’s quick, painless, 
deadly. It will be easy for you to say I committed 
suicide. 

CAPTAIN: No, Jenny, no. I won’t let you. 

JENNY: What difference will it make to you? 

CAPTAIN: Jenny, you’ve been in my heart all 
these years. I’ve always loved you. I would never 
willingly have deserted you. And to think that my son 
is here on this prison-ship—my son—O Jenny — 

JENNY: I don’t believe you— you’re trying to 
save yourself. If you come nearer, I’ll scream, I’Il 
shout for help. See—I’ve opened the door —they 
will hear. 

CAPTAIN: And what good will screaming do? 
If I tell them to, they will put you in irons. I’m 
Captain of this ship. Shut the door, Jenny, and 
let’s talk reasonably. 

JENNY: (Wildly) I am beyond reason, No, no, 
(screaming) let me be — don’t — Ah — 

BIZ: Crash and tinkling glass. 

CAPTAIN: There —the bottle is broken. 

JENNY: (Whispering) Broken! (Half-sobbing) 
No hope — no hope —any more. 

BIZ: Terrific crash and the sound of rushing 
water. 

CAPTAIN: A collision! My ship! There’s Braden. 

BRADEN: An iceberg! (Breathlessly) We saw 
it coming—too late—the ship’s cut off clean 
— aft — 

CAPTAIN: Aft! The prisoners are there. 

BRADEN: All drowned —in this— icy water — 
we’re— done for — 

CAPTAIN: Save yourself, if you can, Braden. 
Come, Jenny, quick, go with him. He’ll get you a 
life-belt. 

JENNY: And you? 

CAPTAIN: I stay with my ship. 

BRADEN: Come, there’s not a minute to lose. 

JENNY: Go—save yourself. 

BRADEN: Come — hurry — 

JENNY: No. Save yourself. I stay here with 
the Captain. 

BIZ: Sound of door closing. 

JENNY: Dan, Braden’s gone. 

CAPTAIN: (dazed) My ship—sunk—TI can’t 
believe it. 

JENNY: Dan—dear—we’ll be together now, 
after all—won’t we? 

CAPTAIN: (Solemnly) Yes, Jenny, we’ll be to- 
gether — all three of us. 

BIZ: Terrific crash. Rushing water. Distant 
screams. 

MUSIC: Chopin’s Funeral March or Tschaikow- 
sky’s Symphony Pathetique. 





In the March issue Major Ivan Firth and Gladys Shaw Erskine will analyze a script actually 
broadcast: a dramatic version of Pagliacci by Lawrence Menkin produced over WMCA and the 
American Broadcasting System. Exact timing of lines and music will be shown, — THE EpitTors. 

















Notes on Nature-Writing 


By ALAN DEVOE 


NY discussion, I think, proceeds most 
A intelligibly from a basis of definition, 
and it should therefore be made clear at once 
what kinds of literary work are implied in 
this phrase “nature-writing.” As used here, 
then, it is a spacious and comprehensive 
phrase, including all those kinds of writing 
in which either a delineation or an interpreta- 
tion of nature is the author’s aim. There is 
no limitation to the form of nature-writing; 
it may be presented as an essay or a travel- 
sketch, a poem or a short story. Nature-writ- 
ing is chiefly characterized by its mood, which 
is a mood of preoccupation with the natural 
processes of this planet, be they symbolized 
by ants or birds or snowflakes or constella- 
tions. 

In an earlier paper in this series, attention 
was given to the importance of specialization 
for writers. Nature-writing is a field in which 
enormous numbers of authors have specializ- 
ed — authors as diverse as John Burroughs 
and Louis Agassiz, William Beebe and Gene 
Stratton Porter. It is a kind of writing for 
which there is always a market, a kind of 
writing that offers a wide variety of forms 
and an excellent opportunity for the exercise 
of originajity. And, last, it is a kind of 
writing that is excessively difficult. 

The difficulty, of course, is not in doing it, 
but in doing it well. Probably in no other 
field of writing is there a larger annual output 
of hhogwash. The number of competent 
nature-writers is very small; the number of 
experts at it is microscopic. And this, no 
doubt, accounts for the widespread editorial 
wariness where nature-writing is concerned. 
As Mr. Edward Aswell of the Atlantic Month- 
ly has wearily phrased it, “The world is full 
of Amateur Contemplators of Nature, and 


they send us their meditations at the rate of 
about a dozen a week, These manuscripts have 
rather worn the fine edge off our enthusiasm.” 

It remains true, however, that for really 
good nature-writing the markets are number- 
less. Every one of the “quality magazines” 
is receptive to it, and the majority of the 
popular weeklies and monthlies. The women’s 
magazines have a place for it; poetry journals 
want it; religious publications are particularly 
hospitable, and there is even a small call among 
the pulps. Not one nature-MS. in a hundred, 
submitted to any of these periodicals, is accept- 
ed; and the sole reason for this wholesale 
rejection is that the proffered work is not 
good. What is the matter with it? Since 
nature-writing offers a broad and lucrative 
field if it meets requirements, what are the 
requirements ? 

The first requirement for a nature-writer is, 
oddly enough, a knowledge of nature. This 
means that at least three-fourths of the people 
who are now writing nature-essays should 
desist immediately. To be a nature-writer it 
is not enough to practise what Mr. Aswell 
calls, with such withering accuracy, Amateur 
Contemplation of Nature. It is not enough 
to go mooning about over hill and dale, eyeing 
with a sigh the pussy-willows and gazing 
moist-eyed at the early violets. All living 
human beings have these moods, these mo- 
ments, and with rare exceptions they should 
never be committed to paper. These private 
cosmic ecstasies are apt to become, on paper, 
a wordy lot of insufferably pretentious piffle. 
No, what is needed is an authentic and pas- 
sionate devotion to nature, bulwarked by a 
mass of real factual knowledge which will 
enable the writer to particularize and to be 
specific instead of vaguely rapturous. 

















1 sat down on a rock and leaned my back 
against the trunk of an old tree, Half a dozen 
little gray birds with white outer tail-feathers 
were scratching in the carpet of dead leaves 
not thirty feet away. It was very still there in 
the woods, and, save for the scratching of the 
birds, I could hear no sound but the distant 
squeaking of some little forest-animal far off 
to my left. 

The foregoing is quoted as a specimen 
of singularly inferior nature-writing. The 
author of it is obviously neither observant 
nor equipped with knowledge. What kind ot 
tree did he lean against? Oak, ash, maple, 
cedar? What he fuzzily refers to as “little 
gray birds” are obviously juncoes, and any 
good nature-writer would have called them by 
that name. He hears a squeaking of “some 
little forest-animal”; does n't he know what 
it is? Is it a gray squirrel? A chipmunk? 
A white-footed mouse? This man may be a 
talented writer, he may have a real literary 
gift. But he should give up nature-writing, 
for his ignorance and slipshodness entirely 
invalidate his product. No one but a musical 
expert would dream of writing music-criticism ; 
no one but a skilled bookman would attempt 
an Essay on Incunabula. But for some reason 
almost everyone feels himself qualified to write 
about nature (an intricate subject, demanding 
special knowledge, if ever there was one) and 
the result is thousands of reams of wholly 
spurious stuff. 


Probably the greatest other pitfall for 
nature-writers is sentimentality. Sentimentality 
about nature (unless perhaps in the greeting- 
card industry) is absolutely fatal. This is no 
less true in poetry than in prose. There was 
a time, it is true, when there existed a vogue 
for metrically Sighing over the Flowerets in 
the public prints, but that time has passed. 
It is not without significance that Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, perhaps our most accomplish- 
ed poetic handler of nature-themes, is an 
expert amateur ornithologist ; and it is notable 
that if Miss Millay errs at all it is not in 
the direction of sentimentality but rather of 
a certain cold and chiseled precision. Nothing 
so effectively stigmatizes the nature-writer as 
an incompetent amateur as does the “Ah, 
Nature! Nature!” attitude in his work. It 
should be remarked that even William Beebe, 





whose prose comes closer to being “dewy”’ than 
any other noted nature-writer’s, preserves 
always a core of scientific and unexclamatory 
factualness. 

In nature-writing it is always advisable to 
narrow the theme as much as possible. Thus 
an essay “On Oak Trees” — written with ex- 
pert knowledge and with a minimum of what 
Mr. Woollcott likes to call guff — stands a far 
better chance of acceptance than an essay 
entitled, with spacious generality, “On Trees.” 
Generalities mark the beginner; specific allu- 
sions point to specific and more intensive 
knowledge. There is little call nowadays for 
the once popular variety of nature-writing 
called “rambling.”” Compactness is a virtue 
in this kind of writing as in so many others. 
No editor in 1935 is electrified by such a 
title as “My Afternoon in the Woods,” but 
there is, I will wager, more than one editor 
who might be interested to see an erudite but 
informally presented paper on “The Architec- 
ture of Birds’ Nests.” Here again we see 
that pre-eminent need of the successful nature- 
writer: Knowledge. No one wants to hear a 
writer exclaiming over the beauties and in- 
tricacies of a bird’s nest; writers have been 
exclaiming and oh-ing and ah-ing over that 
subject almost uninterruptedly for some twen- 
ty centuries. But there are undoubtedly a 
great many editors and a great many readers 
who would welcome an essay that eschewed 
such rapturous vaguenesses in favor of some 
novel information, intelligently presented. If 
you have exceptional knowledge about wood- 
peckers, or about apple-trees or termites or 
tsetse flies, or about all these things, there are 
happy editors waiting for you with checks in 
their hands. But if your qualifications are a 
breathlessly ecstatic literary style, coupled with 
a penchant for as-I-gaze-from-my-window- 
upon-the-drifting-snowflakes mood, it is almost 
certain that your success will not be won by 
nature-writing. 

Nature-writing in the short story form 
means, of course, the setting of one’s fictional 
characters against a background of nature. It 
is perhaps the safest of all the forms to prac- 
tise, for its requirements as to knowledge of 


(Continued on page 59) 





Plain and Fancy Punctuation 
By MARION TINLING 


ONVINCED that most writers overlook 
C the possibilities for expressing varied 
shades of meaning by the use of punctuation, 
I evolved a theory on the subject and brought 
it up in discussion with an editor friend. He 
groaned. 

“Why writers don’t know what punctuation 
is!” he told me, “They either throw commas 


all over the lot or else they don’t use anything, 
not even capitals.” Evidently I had touched 


a pet peeve, for he went on to describe some 
of the horrible examples that had come to his 
desk. Some authors, especially the ladies, he 
claimed, know of no mark except the dash. 
They put in dashes, or by way of variety, 
rows of dots, asterisks, or even zeros, when- 
ever they wish to express the unutterable. 
Their pages look like statistical tables. And 
as for the poet who never uses any stops, he 
complained, he leaves one quite breathless in 
the effort to hold out to the end of a never- 
ending sentence. 

For some reason the verse-writer’s system 
of punctuation, however erratic, is inviolable. 
An editor cannot change it, no matter how 
he may long to do so. Once accepted, the 
poem appears as written. But when it comes 
to prose, unless the writer is adamant, the 
editor will immediately set in to blue-pencil 
the manuscript into form. He puts in periods, 
question-marks, and commas, and removes 
dots and dashes with a free hand. 

One of the indispensable books in a writer’s 
library, I should say, is the style manual of 
some press. Most of the university presses 
have such manuals, and a copy should be part 
of the stock-in-trade not only of every writer 
but also of every typist, who should as a 
matter of course follow its rules in copying 
for publication any straightforward prose 
matter. It shows how to mark proof, and 


contains information as to the arrangement 
of the parts of a book, indexing, copyrights, 
and many other hints to authors, besides, of 
course, the generally accepted rules for the use 
of commas, quotation marks, and and so forth. 
Even if you passed your English courses in 
school with high marks, you can afford to 
glance over these rules once in so often to 
make sure you are not violating any of them. 

But this is no advertisement for the pub- 
lishers of style manuals.I am simply first 
disposing of those writers who so annoy my 
editor friend by ignoring punctuation alto- 
gether. Being curious about it, I asked him 
if he ever rejected manuscripts on the strength, 
or rather the weakness, of their punctuation. 
He said probably he did, for everything counts 
in the effect of a manuscript upon an editor, 
even though he may think he is judging en- 
tirely by its intellectual content, if any. But 
even if the badly punctuated, or un-punctuated, 
manuscript is accepted, the author jeopard- 
izes his chances of being understood by the 
reader, for the editor can only revise it as 
he thinks it should be. 

Now, with punctuation, plain, off our hands, 
let us proceed to punctuation, fancy. Perhaps 
you are one of those forward-looking writers 
who remember your rules for commas, but who 
have your own ideas about their use. Some- 
times the shoe is on the other foot, so to 
speak, and the author has to fight to get his 
manuscript printed as he wants it, instead of 
having it blue-penciled out of all recognition 
by a too meticulous editor. For, as I said in 
the beginning, it is possible to express varied 
shades of meaning by the use of punctuation. 
And occasionally these variations are achieve: 
only by the violation of one of the “rules.” 

Sometimes a comma where the rule calls for 
a period or at least a semicolon, means more 





exactly what you want it to mean. Or you may 
want to leave your subject up in the air, with- 
out a predicate. You may wish to do any of a 
number of unconventional things, with malice 
aforethought, that would set an over-zealous 
proofreader on his ear. In a recent number 
of Story a very fine short story (“A Night 
Call,” by Alvah C. Bessie) began a quotation 
in parentheses, closed the parentheses without 
closing the quotes — (“City of Brotherly — 
you were mad) —and a whole page later used 
the rest of the quotation enclosed in other 
parentheses — (Love”; you were mad). The 
author wanted it that way, for a particular 
reason. Yet no manual of style will give him 
authority to take such liberties with form, In 
this same story we find an extraordinary num- 
ber of typographical and punctuative oddities: 
long or short passages in italic, sentences 
in capitals, phrases, words, and even lone 
question-marks enclosed in parentheses ; 
single quotes instead of double quotes 


in one whole section, which is a “throw- 
back” scene, giving the impression of a 
story within a story; words run together — 


(cometobed, cometobed, cometobed). These 
things are not done in any attempt to be 
“fancy.” They are here skillful devices,, skill- 
fully used, to get over to the reader some very 
subtle psychological weavings. Proof that they 
are not used for their own sake but for the 
purpose of the story is in the fact that the 
reader is hardly conscious of them; is only 
impressed (as the writer intended) with the 
confused yet straightforward workings of a 
mind. 

If you have never before realized the force 
of those little marks of punctuation, experi- 
ment a bit and you will be surprised at what 
you can accomplish with them. To me a 
period means a dead stop, not only the end 
of a sentence but the end of a thought, The 
semicolon is a less definite stop; it both 
separates and connects. The comma is a 
breather, allowing the breath and the thought 
to pause just for an instant before continuing 
on with the sentence. The colon has a special 
meaning : it lifts you up to an eminence, from 
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which you plunge into the thought, as it were, 
of your sentence. The dash has been much 
abused, and few people realize that there is 
a distinction between dashes and rows of dots. 
My practice is to use a dash when the thought 
is interrupted, and dots when the thought is 
incomplete or trails off into an unspoken im- 
plication. Of course there are places where 
the dash may be used other than this, but in 
general it expresses an abrupt change or break, 
while the dots are vague, unfinished. Exclama- 
tion marks, too, have been over-used. With 
these, as with certain words, the more you 
use them the less emphasis they will have. 
It is more impressive to use paragraph in- 
dentation, even for a single word, than to use 
italics or exclamation points for emphasis. It 
is permissible, and often effective, to use an 
exclamation or interrogation point in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

The place where I feel a need for very 
specialized (my “fancy”) punctuation is in 
the dialogue of a play. Here one is obliged 
to express in the words on paper what an 
actor expresses by the intonation of the voice, 
pauses, gestures, breath-control, and all the 
tricks of the speaking art. Of course the 
author can, and does, intersperse parenthetical 
directions to the actor. He may also use italics 
or all capital letters for emphasized words. 
It has been my experience that a playwright 
cannot use too many of these directions, espe- 
cially if the play is to be used by amateurs, 
if he is particular about having the lines 
spoken as he conceived them. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt but that a too-generous 
sprinkling of directional phrases annoys the 
reader and looks unprofessional. It should be 
possible, by the adoption of a few mechanical 
tricks, to point the speech as desired without 
laborious directions. 

Any number of tricks of spacing and mark- 
ing will occur to you when you begin to be 
punctuation-conscious, and you will find it 
pays to study the subject a little. Please do 
discriminate between commas and semicolons, 
and know why you use the one you do use. 
And please give the dash a rest.... 











Frank Leon Smith on Fiction Writing 


A letter to Mr. Harry E. Stone, Dean of Men at West Virginia University. Mr. Smith is the author of 
recent stories in Collier's, The Woman’s Home Companion, The Country Gentleman, etc. 


Dear Mr. Stone: — 

Your letter in which you ask me to say something 
on the subject of fiction writing to be passed on 
to your young University men can best be answered 
by a quotation from your letter: “I am not com- 
petent to advise them.” 

I have been writing for twenty years — stories 
for magazines and for motion pictures; and when 
I received your letter I had been licked for days 
by a simple short-story job which I should be able to 
knock for a home run—and which I am fouling 
off every time I take a crack at it. So— Hooray! 

Hooray! for a chance to be, for the moment, a 
lecturer in a department I can not seem to master. 
Let me talk to one of your young men. I’ll take 
Mr. Brown. He seems a nice, friendly chap. 

“Hello, Mr. Brown. Why do you wish to write?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Smith, I—” 

“All right, all right, Mr. Brown. You wish to 
write because you are vain.” 

“Now that’s hardly fair—” 

“Oh, keep your shirt on, Mr. Brown. Of course 
you are vain. You are young and healthy and 
normal— and vanity is a swell force. A darned 
sight better one than fear. All I mean is that you 
value yourself highly and you wish other people 
to value you highly. You know that they would if 
you only had a chance to express yourself to them. 
Fair enough—” 

“But you’ve got me wrong, Mr. Smith. I am not 
conceited or egotistical —” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Brown, Who’s the lecturer 
here? And don’t confuse conceit and ego with 
vanity. It’s only my opinion, and I can be very 
wrong. Vanity is a grand prod but a poor prop. 
It is a good instrument to break a suction, a dead 
centre, an inertia, but don’t turn around and lean 
on it; and when you are through with it, as you 
will be, put it away carefully in the corner. Now 
by the look on your face I can see that you — fresh 
from psychology class—know more about vanity 
than I do, and you’re right—so let’s get on. 
What do you want to write? I mean, what kind 
of stuff?” 

“Fiction.” 

“Good for you. How old are you, Mr. Brown? 
Twenty? Well, you’ve got a lot of stories to tell 
right now. Your father is a story, so is your mother. 
Every one in the family is a story. Every one you 
know is a story. How did you earn your first dollar? 
That’s a story. When I was in school I had a job 
in a grocery store. I got four or five short stories 
out of the experience. 

“The experience meant something to me, so | was 
able to make it mean something to others. My boss 


was a direct descendant of Simon Legree. I hated 
him. A few years later, when the fires had been 
drawn from under my hate, I wrote some yarns 
about him—and me and some of the customers. 
You see, some of the customers were fellows and 
girls from school, and this boss would do his 
expert best to make it embarrassing for me when 
they were in the store. 

“My next job was in an advertising agency. I 
liked my boss, but he made me hate myself. Why? 
Because he offered me four dollars a week! me! 
A high school graduate, who didn’t know a word 
that was less than two inches long! Why, my 
ordinary street-corner or elevated railroad conversa- 
tion was more pompous than the worst political 
speech you ever heard! 

“This man offered me four bucks a week — and 
I took it, and got to be a fancy emptier of waste- 
baskets and runner of errands, although my pride 
was black and blue and my ego ached so at night 
I could hardly sleep. Four dollars a week! Well, 
the experience meant something to me; so later, 
when I got a friendly perspective on it, I wrote 
a short story, “Four Dollars to Start,” and the 
magazine handed me a check for more money than 
I got the whole first year at the agency.” 
“Excuse me, Mr. Smith, but what I’d like to know 
“Quiet, Brown! I’ve never before had a chance 
to lecture and probably never will again, so let me 
do this my own way. I didn’t tell you those job- 
and-story instances to prove I’m a smart feller. 
I was trying to show you how close to you good 
story-material lies, Now, what do you suppose your 
equipment is for this business of writing?” 

“Well, in the classics I’m— and in English —” 

“Just a minute, Brown. You’re going to come at 
me with some very long words. I can see them sticking 
crosswise and distending your cheeks. Chew them 
finer, Mr. Brown. They'll mean more. And I 
would n’t want you to have to go through what I 
did before I jettisoned my deck-load of heavy, 
cumbersome words. 

“English is a very tricky language, and it seems 
to be full of synonyms. Don’t be fooled. There is 
no such thing as a synonym. Ill grant that it has 
a dictionary definition, but that is its only existence. 
There is one word, and one word only for each 
sentence emergency. If you are writing a six- 
thousand-word story, you’ve got to do a weighing 
job six thousand times, to make sure you’ve got 
the precise six thousand words you want. The ifs, 
ands, and buts you'll weigh quickly with eye and 
ear, but you've got to sort over your verbs, adverbs, 
and nouns very carefully and try their balance 
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before you select those you want. As to your 
adjectives, look out for them, Boy, or they’ll throw 
you, 

“An athlete works best in trunks, doesn’t he? 
He’s more impressive, more free, more able. Why 
hide his fine body, and hamper his movements, in 
layer after layer of clothing? Don’t dress him up. 
If you want your sentences to be strong and effect- 
ive, don’t clog them. An adjective here and there 
— why not? But judiciously, Mr. Brown, as a beauty 
applies a touch of makeup to bring out more beauty, 
and not as the misguided damsel hurls kalsomine 
and Duco at herself in the belief that if there is 
charm in a little paint there should be loveliness 
in a lot. 

“You are wondering, Mr. Brown, why this man 
Smith is talking so much and so childishly about 
words. Well, if you are going to write stories you ’ve 
got to use words. Words are the cheapest things we 
have. We squander them by the hundred thousand, 
and yet, in your whole life you will encounter few 
people who use them well, who are willing to make 
even a little effort to select the right ones. And 
yet, Mr. Brown, in this life they do pay off on 
people who use words well. 

“The people who use words well are paid because, 
to use words well, they must think well. ‘What is 
well thought is well written.’ I read that years ago. 
I still believe it. 

“ Now I’m taking up a lot of your time, and 
you are taking a lot of mine, so let’s step on the 
gas. If, while you’ve been at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, you went in for track, then you practised 
running. If you were a jumper, you jumped. If 
you were a football man, you played football. If 
you want to write, the thing to do is write. 

“Think, talk, and write. Don’t be fooled by any 
of this ‘silence is golden’ stuff. If a man has any- 
thing to say, let him say it. You can make a good 
gymnasium for yourself out of every conversational 
opportunity. Don’t read this as a parrot’s license. 
Don’t chatter. If you don’t react, if you don’t feel, 
at the moment, keep quiet. 

“I see no reason why a writing man should make 
writing a thing apart from all the rest of his life. 
Why should he not talk well, thoughtfully, brightly, 
to his family and friends? Why be lazy about it 
and depend on the slovenly cliches of the day? Why 
not express himself in his own way? Why use the 
way of anybody else? 

“Look here, Mr. Brown, do you know #hat you ’ve 
got that no man of the billions who came before 
you had, and that no future man can have? The 
one and only quality you’ve got that hasn’t been 
Shared and can’t be shared by those hordes of 
humans? It is your viewpoint. 

“Your viewpoint is the sum of all you are, and 
all you think and feel, and all you want to be. At 
all times, you are at the apex of a prone pyramid. 
Behind you is all your experience thus far. The 
one impossible thing I can think of at this moment 
is for anybody else to have had your experience and 
your reactions — hence, to see things exactly as you 
see them. 

“Your viewpoint is a very precious thing, but it 
isn’t worth a damn if you don’t use it; if you try 
to see things through other peoples’ port-holes, and 
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try to express thoughts in their word form. 

“Make your viewpoint mean something. Get in the 
habit of seeing people and things objectively. Story 
material is everywhere. An odd item in the news is 
not just something to chuckle over, You must think, 
‘By gosh— wait a minute! I can put that together 
with what that fellow said in the paint store, and with 
Joe’s experience at camp last summer, and make a 
story of it! 

“You must be alert at all times. Watch people. 
Think how you’d describe them. Everywhere you 
go, think how you’d describe what you see. Don’t 
be afraid to think. It’s painless — I mean no sarcasm 
here — but honestly, it’s funny: people will run and 
swim, and tug and tussle, without complaint, but 
ask them to concentrate for a few moments and 
you’d think they’d been harpooned. 

“And, Mr. Brown, while you are observing people 
and things, don’t forget to observe yourself. If you 
happen to be self-conscious — swell! Make it work 
for you. Don’t be afraid to analyze your emotions 
and reactions, or to express yourself sincerely, 
frankly, honestly. 

“Write letters. It is grand writing practice. Slap 
into a letter anything that pops into your mind. 
Try to express it well and, above all, simply. If 
you are writing home to the folks, or if you are 
writing to a pal, you certainly are not going to 
use any pompous words, or they’ll give you the 
razzberry. Well, the language you use in your con- 
versations and in your letters is a darned good 
language to use in your stories. If you feel self- 
conscious about a certain word in one of your letters, 
why use it in a story—if you think the reader 
would give you the birdie if he could? 

“The textbooks I found of most value to me were 
such things as Huckleberry Finn, and the fairy tales 
of the Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian Ander- 
son. Great textbooks, these last, Mr. Brown. Simple, 
vivid language. Read Kipling, O. Henry, Ring 
Lardner, Washington Irving — anybody you admire. 
Also, read a lot of trash. A good, trashy story 
is stimulating. As you read, you can see how much 
better you’d do it if you were the writer. 

“You write a good story and you will sell it. Take 
my word for it. There never was a better opportuni- 
ty than now, for the writer. There is a demand 
for stories of all descriptions — romance, adventure, 
historical stories, love stories, realism, detective and 
mystery stories—for any good story. 

“If an editor turns down your story that means 
only that he can’t use it for his particular publica- 
tion. Try it on other editors. If you write a story 
with the so-called pulp magazines in mind, don’t 
feel badly if it is rejected by one of the more 
pretentious publications, And the pulp men will not 
buy a story written in the tempo of the dignified 
magazines. 

“You must realize that an editor would rather 
buy your story than reject it. It is his job to find 
two or three stories every week, or three or four 
every month, as the case may be, which fit his maga- 
zine. If you send him a story he can buy he is pleased, 
for you have helped him that much in his work. 

“If you get a chance, by all means take a crack 
at newspaper work for a while. It is good training. 
You won’t learn much about the art of fiction writ- 





ing, but you’ll get around and see things, and in 
the office you’ll come in contact with bright, dis- 
ciplined men. They'll help you to think, to think 
fast, and to think your own thoughts. 

“Since you wish to write, Mr. Brown, by all 
means write. Write and write. Write a thousand 
stories, and I’ll bet you Bunker Hill Monument 
against a yard of spaghetti you'll write the last 
five hundred of them on your own yacht, or wherever 
you want to be when you write them. But a 
thousand stories is a lot. So start on your first 
ones soon. 

“Don’t go at it blindly. Pick out a magazine, or 
a magazine group, to aim at. Study those publications 
and get an idea as to the general nature of the 
stories they publish. You must realize that just 
as magazines are different in appearance, so are 
their requirements. Get yourself a copy of one of 
the writer’s magazines. There are two or three on 
the market, and they are useful, at least for the 
lists of magazines they publish, and the marketing 
hints, for theyll suggest publications you might 
not think of —trade papers, etc. 

“Don’t be discouraged, Mr. Brown. If story writ- 
ing were easy, then everybody would be doing it, 
and you would n’t want to. Keep on plugging. Write 
stories in your spare time. It will be a nice change 
from whatever you do to earn your living. And 
don’t forget this, that all experience can be useful 
and valuable experience to you in story writing. 

“Don’t hang around too much with writers and 
artists. You can learn little about life from them. 
They ll be trying to learn from you. If you can 
write a story about how coal miners eat and talk 
and play and fight and make love, it will be inter- 
esting to many people. A miner is a normal person, 
and so is the grocer, the gas station man, everybody, 
anybody who is an everyday, average person. 

“We have scores of men and women in this 
country who can write a beautiful story about 
artists, writers, actors, dancers. But, Mr. Brown, 
we have few, oh, so damned few who can do an 
honest, careful story of a street sweeper, a crossing 
tender, a telephone operator. Whisper, Mr. Brown, 
for this is treason — we have no Balzac, no Dickens, 
at present in America. 


“As you know, in the case of Mr. Balzac, the 
biographical list of the characters he invented for 
his tales fills a fat volume, The same could be said 
for Mr. Dickens. All separate, distinct people, all 
different. All of them fully realized — not just sug- 
gested or indicated. Now I ask you, Mr. Brown, 
if most present-day writers are not doing business 
with about eight or ten stencils? 


“It seems too bad, but in the very process of 
learning to handle tools, in the study of the art 
or the profession of writing, one takes on a sophis- 
tication which makes it difficult if not impossible 
to understand the mental and emotional ways of 
people who are not sophisticated. So, Mr. Brown, 
write, by all means, if you want to, but don’t become 
a ‘writer’ too soon. 

“College life has been beneficial to you. Just how 
much you won't realize for a while. But soon you'll 
have to mesh (or clash) gears with a bigger life. 
Get yourself a job. A whole row of jobs. Write, 


on the side. But more important, try to understand 
the people you work with, and why they feel and 
act and react as they do. Listen to them, You have 
no idea how hard it is, when writing dialogue, to 
make a farmer, a chauffeur, a bricklayer talk natur- 
ally, convincingly; or to say things as a lady of 
inherited wealth, a sales girl, or a stenographer 
would really say them. 

“Now, Mr. Brown, why don’t you start right in, 
wondering what this one and that one thinks about, 
and how he would report to his wife the events of 
the day as he saw them? If in street car or bus you 
see a man frowning over his newspaper, what do 
you suppose he’d look like if he smiled? What do 
you suppose he does for a living? What would he 
say, if he talked? Is he a good father? An indifferent 
one? A tyrant? It is given to you, you know, Mr. 
Brown, to understand every normal person. But — 
two things: You’ve got to understand yourself, 
first; you’ve got to get pretty darned well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Brown. And second, you’ve got to make 
an effort. 

“When you start writing there is no harm in 
emulating some author you admire. But don’t copy, 
Mr. Brown. No writer who has ever lived is worth 
copying. Do you know why? If you succeed with 
your own stories, then the success is all yours, and 
doesn’t have to be shared with that other writer, 
living or dead. If you fail, then you know where 
the fault lies, and you can try again. 


“Perhaps you'll have to use stencils, yourself, 
until you become practised, and get established. 
The most familiar ones, of course, are He and She, 
that pair who meet and get engaged in all our 
young love stories. All right, do yourself some He 
and She stories, and try to get some feeling into 
them, some glamour. Get something into them which 
can be seen only by you, from your private and 
precious viewpoint, and which you wish to pass 
on to your readers. 

“Write what you want, what you know, think, see, 
feel, understand. Be clean, be healthy, be sincere. 
Remember this, there are in existence mountain 
ranges of books and stories and tales. There are 
only a few plots, and only God knows how often 
they have been used. But—they have never been 
used by you. 

“Practise analyzing the published short stories you 
read, Put down the plot steps and character develop- 
ments in sequence .Think in continuity. Realize that 
every writer starts with a sheet of blank paper, 
just as you'll have to. What did he have to start 
with? What is the problem he essays to solve in his 
story? Reduce the stories you read to their skeletons. 
Study the bones. Now then, what flesh and what 
clothing would you put on those bones? 

“Well, what are you waitin’ on, Mr. Brown? Get 
going. Everything is new, Always new. It isn’t the 
same world that it was when we started talking a 
few moments ago. It is always changing. Let it 
change. Every time you look up there'll be some- 
thing different for you to write about. You don’t 
have to go to New York to be a writer. You don’t 
have to go anywhere but to your desk. Write ’em, 
mail ’em to the editors, and then write some more.” 











RITING for revenue requires as much 

attention to detail as carpentering, 
Nails must be driven at the right place. Joints 
must be properly tongued and grooved. Timb- 
ers must be of exact dimensions. You can 
no more build a house with kindling wood 
than you can build salable manuscripts without 
the best kind of ideas. 

Approach your goal with firm sonorous 
phrases. Strike a note that catches the ear and 
interest in the first sentence, the first para- 
graph. Let each succeeding sentence have a 
tang. Too many of us overwrite, are verbose, 
heavy and wearisome in our writing. 


After the manuscript gets cold, pick it to 
pieces, and see wherein it fails to keep your 
interest, or at what paragraph you are willing 
to stop reading and turn to something else. 
or in what sentence you yourself must pause 
and reread to get the sense of the thing; what 
is commonplace and lifeless, what rings true 
to form; and from such self-criticism you can 
derive much of value in your own work. 


People prefer easy reading, something that 
can be grasped without too much mental effort. 
They want recreation or information ; a pleas- 
ant impression. They want you to put into 
words something which they have often 
thought about but never have been able to ex- 
press for themselves half so well. It is these 
gems of thought which make writing. 


And if ever you have anything unpleasant 
or repugnant to write about, write it up only 
for your own amusement. People do not care 
about unhappy situations unless they are 
happily solved. Avoid the harsh, brutal, tragic, 
and horrible in your writing. There may be 
a market for it somewhere sometime, but it 
never will pay big dividends or become the 
world’s best seller. Remember, when you give 
way to the feeling, that the happy hypocrite 
gets to heaven much quicker. 

And whenever you write stir up not only 
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thought, but also feeling. Without it, your 
words are merely words — and lifeless. 

Don’t get discouraged. The writer works 
alone. He is far removed from all help. 
Often. while he is wrestling with his brain 
child to give it birth, he wishes for a friend. 
His soul cries out for help; but no one answers, 
He has to struggle alone, unaided. 

The beginners in the writing game, and for 
that matter many old-timers, do not know of 
a single reliable friend to whom they can go 
for help in person. They know of no one who 
has ever published anything, nor anyone who 
has written something and sold it. So that 
mental shout for “help” must go unheeded. 
There is no one except the writer’s magazines 
and books to give him “tips” — no one’s ex- 
perience to profit by but theirs. 

If he continues his struggles, turns out 
manuscripts day after day, even though they 
come back and the whole process is extremely 
discouraging, nevertheless he will soon arrive. 
Even the apparently soulless, unsympathetic 
editorial office will gradually warm up to his 
efforts and ultimately reward him with a check. 
I have seen it work in my own case and in 
other cases, and it will work out with you. 

As you continue to work alone you will be 
making a friend of Experience, that most 
valuable guide and mentor; he will take you 
by the hand and lead you to the path which 
truly leads to success. If you cease to struggle, 
the invisible referee rings the bell and counts 
you out of the race. 


I have never known success to be achieved 


except by steady endeavor in the right 
direction. 





In the March issue Mr. Kunkel will tell 
how he wrote a trade journal article, and in 
the accompanying columns we shall print the 
actual article as he turned it out. Its title is 
“Selling Linoleum by Sampling.” 

The Editors 





Revelations 


By LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 


The author of “The Terrace” writes to her publishers (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


AM ashamed to be so long about revealing 
l my inner life — possibly because I have 
so little to reveal. I don’t believe my career 
makes good paragraphs: one of those happy 
countries without a history. You can’t really 
make headlines out of the fact that I live the 
life of a contented parsnip wherever you 
plant me, can you? 

By the way, since we are speaking of a 
vegetable—if not a bucolic—existence, | 
write in a corn barn, not in a cow barn. The 
Cow ‘Barn at Kent’s Corner holds sixty or 
more cows and goodness knows how many tons 
of hay and chopped-up ensilage. Not an aw- 
fully cozy spot for an author of the gentler 
sort of fiction! I can imagine that some of 
our more recent classics might have been 
written in a cow barn in its native state, but 
The Terrace was produced in the little barn 
that my husband’s ancestors used for drying 
grain. Nothing on the grand scale at all, but 
a comfortable room now with a fireplace, and 
Audubon prints paneled into the walls. I did 
it myself with a carpenter’s square, and no 
one held the nails either, It’s a peaceful place 
and | think a little peace is a handy thing for 
a writer to have. Plenty of paper and a good 
fountain pen. I got this one six years ago 
and I think I’ve written all my books with 
it. There ’s something about a typewriter that 
I find tiring. Perhaps it’s my poor handling 
of it, but I feel as if it pushed its way in 
between me and the story. I like to correct as 
I write, and it’s a good deal easier to run 
your pen through a line and start over than 
it is to correct on the typewriter. Of course 
it’s all typed later by someone who doesn’t 
put asterisks in the wrong places. Another 
advantage that I think writing in longhand 
has is that until a sentence appears in type 
it is more or less subject to change: you don’t 
feel that it is necessarily fixed, permanent. 


There is something about the neat austerity 
of typing that convinces you that the thing you 
have written is finished and in its final form. 
It gets a sort of legal status just from being 
clear and legible when perhaps it really 
does n’t express what you want to say. (I sup- 
pose it would have been a little more consider- 
ate of me to have done this for you on the 
typewriter, but it is sulking in its tent with 
a wounded ribbon, so it is a case of manu- 
script or nothing.) 

About those modern authors I like to read. 
Galsworthy of course: anything about a For- 
syte even though the later books are pretty 
thin, G. B. Stern: anything about the Rakon- 
itzes. I think the character of Bertha in 
Mosaic is one of the best things in recent fic- 
tion. I like books about big families — always 
did, whether it was The Daisy Chain by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge or Margaret Kennedy’s 
Sangers in The Constant Nymph, | remember 
that someone called The Constant Nymph 
“Charlotte M. Yonge with the lid off,” which 
is perhaps why it is still a great favorite of 
mine. I don’t know whether it is the sense of 
family life and character running through 
Orlando by Virginia Woolf that makes that 
one of my favorite books of the last few 
years; but I think that has something to do 
with my liking for it. Besides that it has the 
feeling of the place — Knole of course though 
it never says so but leaves you the fun of 
guessing — more fully and beautifully develop- 
ed than in any other book I can think of. I 
liked Hugh Walpole’s earlier books for that 
same trait—a keen realization of a place as 
an essential influence, perhaps the biggest one, 
in the story. 

I still think that Years of Grace by Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes is one of the best books 
of recent years. I don’t see anything that has 
been written lately that gives it much com- 

















petition in its particular field, though Within 
This Present pushes it rather close. I believe 
that both books give so sane an interpretation 
of the particular sort of life that’s been lived 
around here lately that they are practically 
source material for the next generation to use. 

Willa Cather for the same thing — especial- 
ly in Oh Pioneers and My Antonia — is too 
obvious to talk about and doesn’t need any 
small-sized comments of mine, surely. 

Is Henry James still modern? I think of 
him as the original modern, a spiritual great- 
uncle at least, if not a direct ancestor, of a 
great deal that would startle him if he could 
read it. I expect he’s spared quite a few 
shocks. He wouldn't, I think, mind Orlando 
or To the Light House, but how would he 
have liked Ulysses? (Of which I have read 
three pages and that was enough for me, 
thank you.) I don’t believe though that anyone 
has written anything much more devastating 
to the spinal column than James’s The Turn 
of the Screw—not even William Faulkner. 
A recent book that reminds me of The Turn 
of the Screw is High Wind in Jamaica which 
has in a way the same theme — the fact that 
horror is heightened by the presence of inno- 
cence. High Wind is done with a restraint 
that I believe James would have saluted. Its 
fine craftsmanship leaves the emotional values 
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so clear: one of those books that anyone who 
tries to write instinctively envies.... 

I expect I should keep on writing. It’s 
what I like best to do, although it has rivals. 
The most recent one was learning to play 
the piano-accordion so that my family could 
dance on the green to its puffling and wheez- 
ing. At Kent’s Corner we still find the old- 
fashioned square dances being done with a 
lot of swing and skill, and our housefull of 
boys and girls have taken to dancing Hull’s 
Victory, Soldier’s Joy, and Boston Fancy with 
great enthusiasm. There are two good things 
about having me play: one is that the others 
can dance and the second is that I can’t. This 
suits everybody splendidly. My playing is pretty 
bad, but I am distinctly less of a menace 
pumping the accordion than I am lumbering 
through Lady’s Chain and Balance and Swing. 
We always ask any new visitor if he has a 
musical ear. If he claims he has, the retort is 
‘How unfortunate!” There ’s really very little 
he can do about it. 


Is n’t this enough sentences containing the 
first person singular? In the words of Hilaire 
Belloc (who is surely my favorite author. I 
forgot him): “I’m getting tired and so are 
you: Let’s cut the poem into two.” 

We'll consider it cut, and the other half 
in the wastebasket. 











(Continued from page 51) 
nature’s minutiz are rather less rigid. The 
“feeling” of nature in the short story can be 
evoked by more casual and scattered touches, 
by the mere introduction of deft passing allu- 
sions. On the whole, the English are more 
adept at this than Americans, having apparent- 
ly a racial knack for creating a pervasive 
earth-mood with the minimum use of detail. 
Such an Englishman was W. H. Hudson; and 
such a one, too, was Thomas Hardy, and the 
present-day Llewelyn Powys. —. * 


A clasping to the editorial bosom and a 
brandishing of cheques await the gifted nature- 
writer. They await him who, armed with a 
love of nature and skullful of nature-lore, can 
repress the universal urge to indite “Thoughts 
beside a Woodland Brook” or “Sunset on the 
Hilltops” and can compose, instead, manu- 
scripts that by their strong and sinewy factual- 
ity truly convey the earth-savor. 


“Epitors’ nore: Comparable among Americans is 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. 








The Touch of Authenticity 


By HAL G. VERMES 


COMPONENT of all written material, 

fictional as well as factual, is that touch 
of authenticity which gives a manuscript 
background, that detail which impresses the 
reader with the fact that the writer knows 
what he is talking about. 


In this connection, there is much disagree- 
ment among writerg regarding the amount 
and kind of knowledge an author must have 
before he can skillfully handle a particular 
subject. “Write about the things you know,” 
we are told over and over again; and while 
the inherent truth of this dictum cannot be 
gainsaid, it is my experience that research can 
adequately supplant first-hand observation in 
certain fields of writing. 


It is hard for most of us to see the dramat- 
ic possibilities in familiar things. There is 
drama enough in the everyday life of our own 
surroundings for several] novels, perhaps; but 
we are too close to it to view the scene with 
the necessary detachment, We can all sense 
the drama in far-away places and strange 
scenes ; writers sigh and think: “Ah, if I had 
only traveled, if I had been to the tropics, if I 
had visited the Arctic, if I had sailed the Seven 
Seas, then my stories would be dramatic!” 

But the fact that we have lived our lives 
in the confines of one small community is 
not, I have found, an insuperable obstacle. 
If we want to write dramatic stories we are 
not limited to familiar scenes: we can survey 
the world and all its people and select a 
background of our own choosing. 

For example, one of the first stories I sold 
was about the Arctic. And I fell upon that 
foreign locale purely by chance, reading some- 
where that a starving Arctic dog will attack 
a man. Immediately I sensed a plot germ. 
Perhaps if I had been a more experienced 
writer, my lack of knowledge of the subject 
would have ended the matter right there. But 


it is only the wise who are cautious ; the novice 
will attempt anything. Therefore. I decided to 
write this story. 

I managed to keep the check-rein on my 
enthusiasm long enough to allow for research. 
I thought at first that the reading of a book 
or two would give me all the data I needed. 
But I learned, alas, that the more [I read the 
more | had to read. All sorts of questions 
besieged me. I found that I could not describe 
a simple scene convincingly unless I knew the 
season of the year, the time of day, the 
temperature, the condition of the Arctic ice, 
and so forth. Further, I learned that there 
are many breeds of Arctic dogs: some are 
pure-bred wolf, some part wolf, and others 
have no trace of wolf in them; but only wolf 
dogs attack men. And different localities 
favor different types of dogs. My scene must 
be laid where the vicious, pure-bred wolf dog 
was in common use. I finally chose the little- 
known New Siberian Islands, and I read all 
| could find about them. 

I spent three weeks in research; then wrote 
the story, and sold it the first time out. And 
the point I want to make is that as far as 
my personal experience goes, my northernmost 
trek ended some years ago at Barre, Vermont. 


I admit I was very poorly paid for that story. 
But beginning then, I began to collect accept- 
ances in addition to rejection slips. And the 
results since have confirmed my belief that 
authentic background is a very necessary part 
of every story. 


Let us look at the light love story, which 
editors say is so hard to find. That too, in 
my opinion, must have a touch of authenticity, 
be it ever so little. For if we stand our char- 
acters against a colorless background they will 
be just puppets. We must give them a 
backdrop— an authentic one, Do not the 
psychologists say that we are all victims of 





our environment? Then we cannot make our 
characters move naturally unless we know 
their background thoroughly. Environment 
makes character; character makes plot. 


Here are a few sentences from a light love 
story of this type. “Stone-paved driveways 
and walks meeting before the door. The 
house the essence of Georgian simplicity. 
Outside walls of cream slurry; roof tiled in 
green slate; the plinth, black.” From an 
elaboration of that scene, the whole plot was 
born, The background is one of wealth, 
splendor, and ease. The heroine, who has 
known luxury all her life, is tired of it. She 
wants to lead a simpler life. She meets the 
hero under circumstances which lead her to be- 
lieve that he is poor. She falls in love with him 
and then discovers that he is wealthy, too. 
And so on to the denouement. The whole 
story grew naturally out of the background. 

Do not be discouraged if you find it difficult 
to get that touch of authenticity. Before | 
was able to write the three short sentences 
quoted above, I had to wade through several 
books on architecture. And I studied others 
on interior decoration before I described the 
inside of the house. I started to sell only 
when I began to devote a substantial amount 
of time to sincere research. For the past 
year I have been writing a monthly column of 
humorous epigrams for a house organ which 
is distributed to milkmen. To do that assign- 
ment required no technical knowledge. But, 
I thought, as I am writing for a milk magazine, 
perhaps it will be well to know something 
about the subject. Therefore, I read all the 
books about milk at the local library; and 
the result was that I got several ideas, 
wrote them up into articles, and now my 
monthly cheque from that publisher is double 
what it used to be. 
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It is a cliche, but as far as the writer is 
concerned it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
world is his oyster. Character springs from 
environment; drama springs from character. 
Therefore, it is only necessary to pick any 
locale that pleases one, and to read and study 
everything that can be found on the subject 
until one breathes the very atmosphere of that 
once strange place. Imagination does the rest. 

I want to add just one more experience 
to illustrate an important point. I happened 
to pass the Empire State Building when it 
was under construction. And what imaginative 
person could look up and see those structural 
workers nonchalantly climbing over the sky- 
piercing steel skeleton without sensing dramat- 
ic possibilities? Not I. 

So, in brief, I spent two weeks in research 
and then wrote a four-thousand-word story 
with a skyscraper as a background. And this 
ig the point: all that research went into one 
paragraph (one hundred words) of that 
story. The setting for all but a few para- 
graphs was laid in the home of a structural- 
steel worker ; it could have been written — as 
far as the putting of words upon paper was 
concerned — without the research, But the 
story would n’t have been written without the 
arduous study, for from that the plot idea was 
conceived. 

Note that only a hundred words of authentic 
background was used. I specify that this 
necessary ingredient should be only a touch. 
Do not let the scenery become so weighty 
that it topples over and snuffs out the life of 
your characters — what modern reader can be 
induced to read Scott? An occasional light 
touch of authenticity, a word here and 
a phrase there, ig enough. A _ background 
should be just that: an authentic scenic drop 
before which the characters live and move. 
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Manavelins 


V. F. Calverton has been selected as one of the 
judges in the 8th Annual Essay Contest of the 
International Mark Twain Society. The other three 
are Carl Sandburg, Stephen Leacock, and Andre 
Maurois. A distinguished quartet. 


+ 

D. Appleton-Century got a letter the other day: 
“Seeing your advertisement in some paper I write 
to ask particulars of your remedy for indigestion. 
I am a great sufferer from indigestion and may 
say that a naval hernia from birth is probably the 
cause of it.” The advertisement referred to Dr. 
Holland’s volume, “Indigestion,” in the Appleton 
Popular Health Series. 


. 

Encouragement Note: Louis Paul had never had 
a published story; he sent “No More Trouble for 
Jedwick” to “Esquire,” first. They accepted it. It 
Won the O. Henry Memorial Prize for 1934. No 
more trouble for Louis Paul. 

. 

An editorial in the Saturday Review says “The 
jazz age is disintegrating fast.” And speaking of 
this age as reflected in our literature by attempts 
“to impose new rhythms on nervous indigestion,” 
the editorial continues: “Wrenching the language 
out of meaning altogether (Gertrude Stein); mixing 
Greek beauty and Anglo-Saxon smut in the attempt, 
often successful, to get a new diction (Ezra Pound) ; 
making emotion and punctuation both incoherent 
(E. E. Cummings); beating up the anarchy of a 
demoralized society into hard little sentences that 
sound like the blows of a tack hammer (Heming- 
way); telling a story by telling in a round of 
repetition how you are going to tell it (the young 
Saroyan, presenting perhaps the last jazz measure) ; 
dancing from the tip of one allusion to another in 
a tap dance that changes its measure to fit a hidden 
sense (the T. S. Eliot of yester-year); down and 
down to the radio hour with two stations talking 
through each other of the new type Broadway 
columnist who turns gossip into jazz.” 


. 
Several holiday shoppers (mostly under forty, no 
doubt) have asked for “Pitkin’s Island” at a local 
bookstore. Life begins at Nordhoff and Hall! 


« 

How much reading do you do? Edward J. 
O’Brien, who edits the best stories he can find each 
year, estimates that in the twenty years he’s been 
at it he has read 160,000, or eight thousand a year. 
This is about twenty-three a day in addition to a 
lot of other work in connection with the volume. 
Besides this he has just been made an associate 
editor of Pictorial Review (Hearst) and will select 
for them the “Story of the Month.” The first one 
will appear in the March issue of that magazine. 


e 
The New York American and other Hearst news- 
papers are running a new book-of-the-month plan 
which consists of recommending and reviewing a 
new book each month. William Soskin does the 
choosing, and his book for January was Doubleday’s 
“The American Diplomatic Game.” The New York 


Daily Mirror is following suit, and the January 
Book-of-the-Mirror was Edmund Fleg’s “Jesus” 
(Dutton). 


7 

Here is our own book-of-the-month plan (cribbed 
from Helen Fish of Stokes) and good for one year: 
Captain January, February Hill, We Must March, 
Enchanted April, Nuts in May, June Moon, July 
Fourteenth (Ludwig), August (Knut Hamsun), 
Fortnight in September, October Orchard, Now in 
November, December Night, And if you prefer not 
to buy so many books then there are: If Winter 
Comes, No Second Spring, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Then there’s Years Are So Long. 


» 

Thames Williamson, who graced our last issue 
with a pertinent article on dialect, is having a new 
novel published this spring by Doubleday. It is to 
be called “Under the Linden Tree,” a symbolic 
story of thwarted love. Later in the year Lothrop 
will bring out a juvenile by Williamson, “The 
Lobster War.” Five earlier juveniles were Houghton 
Mifflin productions. Two of his novels have been 
Book-of-the-Month selections: “Hunkey” and “The 
Woods Colt.” 


- 

Robert C. Munroe succeeds A. G. Baker as presi- 
dent of G. & C. Merriam Company, publishers of 
the new Webster’s International Dictionary. The 
second edition of this work was launched last June 
and credit for the successful correlation of policies 
resulting in this accomplishment goes largely to Mr. 
Baker. He graduated from Amherst in 1888 and 
had been with Merriam ever since, the last twelve 
years as their president. 


e 

From the Golden Book we glean the following 
facts about authors’ backgrounds, illustrating the 
diverse fields in which they gained training. 
Whittier was a shoemaker, Carlyle a teacher of 
mathematics, and James Whitcomb Riley a travel- 
ing vaudeville actor. Don Marquis did slightly better 
than Riley, for he had a part in East Lynne, also 
a road show, Poe, we all know, was a buck private 
at one time, and Oliver Wendell Holmes a lecturer 
in anatomy at Harvard. Horatio Alger was a 
Unitarian minister. Ben Hecht was a daring young 
man on the flying trapeze. Tarkington held forth 
in the Indiana State legislature. Walter de la Mare 
kept books for eighteen years. And Konrad Bercovici 
was a church organist. Who knows what manner 
of man may become a writer? 

. 

Doubleday Doran has organized Heyday House 
to bring out books of entertainment, Jerome S. 
Meyer directing. They will want especially manu- 
scripts for parties where the guests compete against 
time or one another, puzzles, games, character read- 
ing, wit, humor, and all manner of party fun. 

* 

The Reader’s Digest for January carries excerpts 
from Survey Graphic covering the multifarious 
activities of libraries, all the way from the Missoula, 
Montana, library freight car that goes from one 
mining camp to another laden with books to the 
Brookline, Mass., library service (house-to-house) 
for shut-ins. One item states that the Library of 





Congress is planning to establish branches in con- 
nection with the 24 existing Braille libraries for the 
distribution of Talking Books: 70,000 to 90,000 word 
novels can be recorded on a dozen double-faced 
records that take eighteen minutes each. The records 
and phonographs will be lent to the blind, But we 
wonder how long it will be before a big demand 
for this sort of thing is raised by lazy folk who would 
rather be read aloud to than read themselves. Pub- 
lishers, look out! 
6 
In G. M. Young’s “Early Victorian England” 
(Oxford University Press) which was published last 
month there is this line descriptive of the spirit of 
the times in which Dickens lived: they were “equally 
ready to denounce on the grounds of humanity all 
who left things alone, and on the grounds of liberty 
all who tried to make them better.” This sounds 
rather like the creed of a very modern American 
politician. 
e 
Ten thousand sets of Douglas S. Freeman’s “R. 
FE. Lee: A Biography” have already been sold. 
This means twenty thousand volumes at $3.50 and 
implies a like amount to come, In February volumes 
III and IV are expected from the presses of 
Scribners; these deal with the life of General Lee 
from the battle of Chancellorsville to his death. 
e 
A January Harpers book was Roy Helton’s “Sold 
Out to the Future.” Frederick L. Allen says in 
comment: “In 1932 it was clear that a revolutionary 
idea had entered the thought of our day. This idea 
maintained that a ghastly mistake of our day is our 
attempt to live for the future, instead of the pres- 
ent, and that the nightmare to which war and 
economic depression have brought us was the result 
of this mistake, repeated in many fields of human 
endeavor.” We wonder, though, if future generations 
will not look back on this day of enormous spending 
—mostly against governmental credit—and say 
that we were “sold out to the present.” 
e 
To encourage promising young writers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company is offering two Literary Fellowships 
this year amounting to a thousand dollars each. 
The work on which these fellowships will be based 
is to be published by Houghton Mifflin, and the 
awards are over and above any royalties resulting. 
Application must be made by May Ist, It is to be 
hoped that other publishers will follow suit by 
assisting authors to financial independence during 
their early creative periods. Three days after the 
announcement was made, 143 applications had been 
received. 
ae 
Burton Stevenson, editor of the “Home Book of 
Verse” and the “Home Book of Modern Verse,” 
has branched out into a new field with the “Home 
Book of Quotations.” This, says Alexander Noyes 
in reviewing the work for the Saturday Review, is 
the most complete of any similar work thus far 
published. Even with the light paper used, there 
are 2,605 pages in the single volume. “Taken as it 
stands,” Noyes continues, “the collection is remark- 
ably thorough and far-reaching....” Fifty-four- 
forty or fight; Rum, romanism and rebellion; We 
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stand at Armageddon; Too proud to fight; Forgotten 
Man; Just for a scrap of paper; Brain trust; these 
are some of the quotations identified. Such a work 
must be of great importance to writers for their 
reference collections, 


. 

Alexander Woollcott lists the books that have 
given him the most abiding satisfaction in the past 
five years: “Vile Bodies,” by Evelyn Waugh; “God 
and My Father,” by Clarence Day; “Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer,” by Yeats-Brown; “Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips,” “Mutiny on the Bounty,” “Shadows on the 
Rock;” Laura Richards’ “Stepping Westward;” 
Graham Robertson’s “Life Was Worth Living;” 
Walter Millisss “The Martial Spirit,’ and Paul 
Alverdes’s “The Whistler’s Room.” 


* 

Van Wyck Mason, familiar to our readers for his 
five articles in THe Werrrer last year, has scored 
heavily with The Budapest Murders, January Crime 
Club selection. Mason has translated into fiction 
much of the information recently revealed about 
the international munitions racket. A nice puff for 
the author came from The Retail Bookseller, which 
stated “At the moment we’re about ready to pass 
Edgar Wallace’s crown to Van Wyck Mason.” 


. 

Borden Chase has written “East River” for 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, who publish it this 
month, It is a novel about sand hogs. Chase enlisted 
at seventeen in the Navy, did a lot of boxing in 
the service, and decided to become bantamweight 
champion of the world. “A half-dozen fights settled 
that,” he says. “Then through the usual routine of 
service graduate... .stock clerk, salesman, insurance, 
etc., and wound up driving a taxi in New York.” 
Then he became “an off-shore man....in other 
words, a member of the rum fleet in good standing. 
From there to the ship yards, road construction, 
rigger and iron worker, Then went sand hogging. 
Started on a shovel on the Holland Tunnel, worked 
up to Hydraulic Super on the succeeding jobs.” 
Although “East River” is his first book, he has been 
turning out short stories and serials at the rate of 
one a month and spent six months in Hollywood 
as technical director, adaptor, dialogue writer, and 
set builder. “Still writing,” he says, “and hope to 
keep at it. I find it much easier than working for 
a living and much more profitable.” 


” 

Another compositor has botched a Lothrop adver- 
tisement. “Handedness: Right and Left,” by Dr. 
Ira S. Wile appeared as “Happiness, etc.” Left- 
handed happiness is a very good name for some 
sensations, and why not use it for a story title? 

Now that the Supreme Court holds the New Deal 
in the hollow of its hand (or better, at the mercy 
of eleven intellects), Edward S. Corwin’s “The 
Twilight of the Supreme Court” (Yale University 
Press) will be looked upon as prophetic. He says 
the Court is vested with the power to sustain or 
overturn the New Deal, but adds that since it is 
not empowered to provide solutions of its own, its 
duty is “to give over attempting to supervise national 
legislative policies on the basis of a super-constitu- 
tion which, in the name of the Constitution, repeals 
and destroys that historic document.” 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Writer ’s Sappho and Cervantes Contest 


A prize of $25 will be awarded for the most successful prose or verse, not to exceed two pages 
in THE Writer (1450 words) illustrating the “impossible situation” drawn by Mr. Wilson. 
The next nine best contributions will receive subscriptions to THE Writer, their duration based 
on their merit as decided by the judges, who will be THE WRITER editorial board. Judgment will 
be final, and no manuscripts can be returned. Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, 
March Ist, 1935. The award will be announced in the April number and the winning entry 
published in that issue, Research and imagination invited, 

















N the field of fiction we have for years 
had the short story, the almost obsolete 
long story, the novelette, and the novel; but 
now in addition we have that new form of 
literature, the story of less than 2000 words, 
commonly called the short-short. This con- 
densed type is born of an age of hurry, 
struggle, and accomplishment. It is a natural 
evolution to fit the time and need of this 
generation, for it requires but a few minutes 
to read and so can be sandwiched between 
the duties and pleasures of our fast-lived, 
everyday lives. 

The trend in story writing through the ages 
has naturally been toward the shorter, faster- 
moving story. This new form seems to be 
the culmination of that gradual trend. As 
examples of this movement in literature we 
can take the dry,. boring, two-volume novels 
of the early nineteenth century, written for 
the quiet, stay-at-home folks of that genera- 
tion; the short story that grew up toward the 
latter part of the century; and now this ultra- 
modern short-short story, written for the 
people of a speed-thirsty age. 

Eventually the short-short will occupy a 
prominent position in literature; for real 
artistry of the highest order is required to 
do justice to a tale in so few words. We 
might remember in this connection that the 
story of creation in the Bible was masterfully 
told in less than five-hundred words. The 
short-short plot is ideal for radio drama that 
is used between the longer programs. An 
astounding amount of action and emotion can 
be crowded in by the clever and_ skilled 
writer; and because of its abbreviated nature 
the dramatic effect is made that much more 
intense, 

The name, “short-short story,” although 
very appropriate and descriptive, neither is 
handy to use nor sounds well. A better title, 
and one that is even more descriptive, is 
“brief story.” This new name is short, and 
convenient, and fitting. A more logical name 
could hardly be chosen. 


Suggested: The Brief Story 


By CHARLES FELSTEAD 












The characters and atmosphere in a brief 
story must be drawn with broad, sure strokes ; 
the dialogue must be pithy and to the point; 
and the plot should be well-knit. Probably 
the easiest way for the beginner to approach 
the plotting of a brief story is through the 
well-explored and well-mapped field of the 
conventional short story. There he will find 
rules to guide him — rules that can be applied 
equally well. to the construction and writing 
of the brief story. There, prominently dis- 
played, the writer will find the advice, “begin 
your story as near the climax as possible.” 
That advice is even more important to the 
writer of the brief story than it is to the 
short story writer. 

The following scheme for the plotting and 
writing of brief stories should be of interest 
to persons contemplating such writing. Instead 
of plotting the story as a brief story, it is 
plotted as a short story. Then the climax is 
lifted out bodily and, with a few necessary 
modifications, written as a brief story. The 
beginner will find this to be a simple method 
of development, as it gives the writer more 
background and permits him to become more 
intimately acquainted with his _ characters. 
Extreme care must be observed when this plan 
is followed to make sure that there are no 
lengthy or unnecessary descriptions of past 
events leading up to the situation being hand- 
led. 

Writers will do well to try this field, for 
although the markets are as yet somewhat 
limited, the rate of return for brief stories is 
excellent considering the relatively short 
amount of time required to write them. The 
demand for stories of this length is bound to 
increase: and it is the wise writer who will 
develop proficiency while they are yet compar- 
atively new and before competition has be- 
come too severe. 


The following is a list of active markets for 
the brief story:— 








SHORT-SHORT FICTION 


Argosy — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (W) 
Frederick Clayton, Managing Editor. First class 
fiction; 1000 to 7000 words. All themes: must have 
strong plots, action and masculine appeal. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. (New writers paid on 
publication.) 


Bandwagon (the Magazine of the Southwest) 
— Insurance Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. (M) 
Martin Heflin, Editor. Short-short fiction with a 
sophisticated slant. Pays fair rates, ten days after 
publication. 


Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine — 55 West 
Third St., New York, N. Y. (M) Phil Painter, 
Editor. Short stories, from short shorts up to 
4000 words. Sex slant must be delicately handled, 
with a strong love interest. Pays lc, on accept- 
ance. 


Chicago News— 400 West Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. John Patrick Lally, Fiction Editor. 
Young writers’ stories wanted, 1000 words. Ad- 
venture and romance with surprise ending. Pays 
$5 to $25, week of publication. 


Christian Family — 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. (M) Rev. F. M. Lynk, S. V. D., Editor. Short 
fiction, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $3 to $5 per 
1000 words, on acceptance. 


College Life — 560 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) N. L. Pines, Editor. Swift-moving tales 
of young love with strong dramatic situations; sex 
interest should always be present, but not over- 
emphasized; 1000 to 5000 words. Pays lc, on 
acceptance. 


Collier’s — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(W) Wm. L. Chenery, Editor. Gay stories of 
young love, preferably against a smart back- 
ground; 1000 to 5000 words. Taboos the gruesome 
and sardonic. Pays best rates, on acceptance. 


Cosmopolitan — 57th St. at 8th Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Harry P. Burton, Editor. All 
themes, 1000 to 6000 words. Pays best rates, on 
acceptance. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star — 241-245 St. 
James St., Montreal, Canada. (W) C. Gordon- 
smith, Editor. Stories should have Canadian or 
British appeal; about 1500 words. Pays $4 per 
column, on publication. 


Fantasy Magazine — 87-36 162 St., Jamaica, 
N. Y. Julius Schwartz, Editor. Short-story science 
fiction stories up to 1500 words: original and 
unusual plots. No payment. 


Formal — 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Charles Van Cott, Managing Editor. Short 
stories of 2000 words or less, sophisticated mate- 
rial, generally done in a light, breezy manner; 
satire, humor. Pays according to merit; liberal 
basis. 


Gay Book Magazine —201 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. (Q) Wm. H. Kofoed, Presi- 
dent. Humorous short stories, sophisticated sex in- 





terest; nothing crude or objectionable considered; 
500 to 8500 words. Pays fair rates on acceptance. 


The Gentlewoman — 154 West 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Marion White, Editor. Ghost 
stories, 500 to 1000 words. Pays $2 per Story, 


Greater Show World — 1547 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (M) Johnny J. Kline, Editor. Fiction 
or facts relative to outdoor show business; 1000 
words. Pays Yc. 


Grit — Williamsport, Penna. (W) Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Stories of love, adventure 
and the West; must be clean and interesting; 
1200 to 4000 words. Pays $3 to $5 per story, 
on acceptance. 


*Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. (M) Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. 
Stories of interest to women in small towns; 1200 
to 8500 words. Themes: romance, domestic life, 
adventure, and aviation. Pays 2c up, on accept- 
ance. 


*Liberty — Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
(W) Wm. M. Flynn, Editor. All themes; limit 
2000 words, the shorter the better. $100 to $500 
for short shorts that may be printed on a single 
page. Pays on acceptance. 


Menorah Journal — 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Q) Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Stories should 
have Jewish interest; 1000 words and up. Pays 
lc, on publication. 


The New Yorker—25 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. (W) Harold W. Ross, Editor, Short 
stories, 400 to 2000 words. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
George A. Harter, Editor. Stories should have 
United States army background; 1000 words. No 
World War fiction. Pays up to %c, on publication. 


Our Dumb Animals— 180 Longwood Ave, 
Boston, Mass. (M) Guy Richardson, Editor. Fic- 
tion teaching humane education, protection of 
animals, or peace; 800 words. Pays ‘c up, on 
acceptance. 


The Rotarian — 211 West W cker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Themes of interest ‘o business and 
professional men; 1500 to 180U words. Pays first 
class rates, on acceptance. 


Scribner's Magazine——527 Yifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Alfred Dashiell, Managing 
Editor. Short stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Pays 
8c up, on acceptance. 


Short Stories— Doubleday Doran and Co, 
Garden City, N. Y, (2-M) Harry E. Maule, 
Editor. First person adventure stories for “Adven- 
tures All” Department; 1000 words; $15 per 
story, on acceptance. 


Sunday School Times — 327 North 13th St, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) Charles G. Trumbull, 
Editor. Wholesome natural fiction with a religious 
tone; up to 2000 words. Pays ‘ec up, on accept: 
ance. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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I Tried My Own Syndicating 


By WALTER PHILLIPS 


HAVE just syndicated an interview with a 

football coach. I syndicated it “on my own” 
—with his permission —to eighteen news- 
papers in the south and seven in the east, 
for a total of forty-three dollars for a 425- 
word news story. Not bad for one day’s work. 
Is it? 

As I read of other writers and of the strug- 
gles they have in obtaining enough to keep 
body and soul together during these days of 
poor pay in the writing field, | wonder that 
more of them have not tried to help out their 
earnings with short material for the daily 
papers throughout the country. There are more 
newspapers now than anyone can name, and 
practically every one of them uses — and pays 
for — free lance material. 

I live in a college town, and the university 
here was host to one of the outstanding coaches 
in the country while he and his team prac- 
tised for the Sugar Bowl football game played 
in New Orleans on New Year’s Day. I man- 
aged to evade or elude the five guards posted 
around the gates to the field where the team 
was hav.ng secret practice. After the session 
was over, I walked over to the coach. 

“Coach!” [ hailed him. “My name is 
Phillips. I an: working on a feature for some 
of the newspxpers in this section and I should 
like to get your opinion on some of the pro- 
posed changes"in the football rules for 1935. 
Do you think they will help out the game? 
Are you in fa\or of other changes than these? 
What changes do you like?” 

He smiled. “I'll be glad to give that to 
you. I am deeply interested in the future of 
football. I believe some of these changes sug- 
gested are going to help the game, Now about 
this forward pass rule....” 

We shot bull, as the college boy would say, 
for about thirty minutes, during which time 
I obtained all the information I could use 
and more besides. I asked him if he had any 
objection to my quoting him. 


“Not at all,” he responded. “I ‘Il be glad to 
let you. I won’t even ask to see the article 
before you send it off, Ill respect your 
judgment.” 

As soon as I could find a table I fished 
paper and pencil from my pocket and set 
down, as closely as I could remember, the 
conversation we had had. I recalled most of 
it easily and set it down to insure myself 
against forgetting the essence of the interview. 
After lunch I went to my room and drafted 
a rough copy of the proposed feature. I went 
out, drank a cup of coffee, and returned. Then 
I cut up the article and drafted it a second 
time. 

I made twenty-five copies of the story and 
mailed them to eighteen newspapers in the 
south and seven in the east. Some of these 
I sent airmail, others by ordinary mail. I was 
very careful to allow only one paper in a 
given territory to obtain the story. This insured 
the paper exclusive rights in its area. 

I made very clear careful copies and sent 
originals to each paper. With each article | 
inclosed a short note to the editor. In the 
note I said, “I am sending you for use in 
your paper a news-story of an interview I 
obtained while the coach was in my city. I 
have quoted him exactly and I have his per- 
mission to quote him as I did. 

“IT am releasing this to only one paper in 
your territory, and no paper besides yours 
will receive the article in your section. [If 
the paper was the only one in the state to 
which I sent the story I told him so.] This 
article is to be paid for at space rates and is 
to be released on December 31, 1934.” 

In the left top corner of the first page of the 
story , I put my name and address and just 
under that the terms under which the article 
was to be used: “At regular space rates and 
to be released on December 31, 1934.” At 
the top of the right-hand side of the page I 
put the number of words and the name of the 
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paper to which I was sending the story. I 
started the article about halfway down the 
page — leaving ample room for the editor to 
insert a headline or a note to the lineotype 
man. No mention was made of return of the 
story. If the story was used I got a cheque. 
If it was n’t, I heard no more of it- 

Within ten days I had received cheques from 
all but eight of the papers. By syndicating 
the article, I was able to obtain over five 
times as much for the story as I could have 
gotten by selling it to one paper. 

Another time I wrote a series of articles 
on basketball, got a basketball coach’s per- 
mission to allow the articles to appear under 
his name (of course he read the articles before 
I sent them out) and picked up fifty-four 
dollars for a day’s work. The series of eight 
articles was sent to eleven papers with each 
paper having exclusive rights in its city. Seven 
of the papers used the series. That was one 
instance when I did some ghost-writing — at 
my own request! 


Recently I wrote up one of the national 
track champions. I got his opinion on the 
way it felt to be a national and Olympic 
champion, got his reaction to amateur athletics 
in general, and other items which interest 
readers. People always like to read personal 
items about their athletes. The articles, by 
the same method of releasing copies simul- 
taneously to several papers in different parts 
of the country, made me enough money to 
buy a set of tires for my car. 








There are worlds of material lying around 
within easy reach—all you have to do is 
reach out and pick it up. A few minutes of 
your time, and you get a few dollars. Remem- 
ber, the more papers you send your stories 
to—the more chance you have of success. 

On the whole, articles of prominent persons, 
persons in the public eye because of some 
timely happening, or accounts of unusual 
happenings should be accepted by better than 
half of your prospects. 

Some of the daily papers throughout the 
country pay better than others. Some use 
more free lance material. I have compiled 
here a list of some of the better markets 
in the south and the middle west and east. You 
should add to this list others of which you 
know. 


Texas — El Paso Times; Houston Post; Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; San Antonio Express. In Tennessee 
— Nashville Banner; Memphis Commercial Appeal; 
Memphis Daily Scimitar. In Georgia — Atlanta Jour- 
nal; Savannah Press. In Louisiana— New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; New Orleans States; Shreveport 
Times; Shreveport Journal; Alexandria Daily Town 
Talk; Lake Charles American Press; Baton Rouge 
Morning Advocate. In Oklahoma—the Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City. Other good markets are the Evans- 
ton News Index, Evanston, Illinois; The News, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; The Sun, Portland, 
Maine; Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky; Senti- 
nel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Beacon, Wichita, Kansas; 
the News, Ann Arbor, Michigan; the Capital, 
Annapolis, Maryland; the News, Wilmington, Dele- 
ware; Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Jour- 
nal Courier, New Haven, Connecticut; the Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond, Virginia; the Mail, Charleston, 
West Virginia; and the Arkansas Democrat, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
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This Week — 230 West 41st St., New York, N. 
Y. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor. Short 
stories of romance, mystery or adventure, not over 
3500 words in length. Good stories of 1500 words 
or less are particularly needed. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, rate varies. 


Town Tidings — 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(M) B. C. Webster, Editor. Short-short stories 
up to 1000 words. Pays about Ic a word, after 
publication. 


United Feature Syndicate, Inc. — 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. 





Short short stories. 1000 words. Prefer stories 
that are American in locale and about any phase 
of life which might be regarded as typically Amer- 
ican. Taboos emphasis on crime. 

Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Frank W. Crowninshield, Editor. Some 
short short stories, if cleverly told and suitable 
to the magazine. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Wonder Stories—99 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Hugo Gernsback, Editor; Charles D. 
Hornig, Managing Editor. Science fiction, parti- 
cularly propounding new, logical scientific theories 
with original plots. Length, 1500 words up. Pays 
%c up, on publication. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who ure responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SYNDICATES 


The George Matthew Adams Service — 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Jessie A. Sleight, 
Editor. “Comic strips, cartoons, unique continuous 
features (500 words) for daily release; fiction 
(novel length only). No short fiction, no news 
material, no poetry. Buys syndicate rights, and 
share in all other rights. Pays according to vari- 
ous arrangements. Reports within two weeks. 
Copyright usually in name of Syndicate. We are 
overstocked with newspaper serials just now.” 

Arco Service—P. O. Box 168, Evanston, IIl. 
Ed Snow, Editor. Well written articles, from 200 
to 8000 words, on all subjects that will interest 
trade, class and business papers; also semi-techni- 
cal material with a popular trend. “We can also 
use short business fiction, but it must be replete 
with ‘punch.’ We give immediate decision on all 
manuscripts and pay on acceptance at from ‘/c 
to 2c a word for usable material.” 

The Associated Press Feature Service — 383 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Wilson Hicks, 
Executive Editor. “Considers, for use in its news- 
paper feature budget, novels of romance and 
adventure with American backgrounds and clean, 
fast-moving action. Mystery and detective stories 
are considered but this type is used rarely because 
of slight demand. The fundamental requirement 
of a newspaper serial is that it hold reader in- 
terest from day to day. This necessitates sufficient 
action, logically developed, in each installment to 
makes substantial progress in telling your story. 
Stories of 45 to 55 chapters are used, in lengths ap- 
proximately as follows: first chapter, 2000 words; 
next five or six chapters, 1200 words each; one- 
third of remainder, 1200 words each; balance of 
chapters, 1800 words each. After sixth or seventh 
chapter, the longer and shorter installments should 
be distributed approximately evenly. 

“Settings of stories must be familiar to average 
American newspaper reader. Names of characters, 
likewise, should be familiar, easy to remember 
and not unusual. Titles are important and should 
be chosen with care. Those composed of one to 
three short words usually are more successful than 
longer titles. Stories meeting requirements other 
than those of chapter length and division will be 
considered, but the structure of the story must 
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be such that it can be divided into chapters by 
our editors. Reports within two or three weeks, 
but more time is required occasionally. Purchases 
newspaper rights outright, and pays according to 
merit, immediately on acceptance. Short stories 
not considered.” 

Burba Service— Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. 
Howard Burba, Editor. Editorials, editorial para- 
graphs, paragraph wisecracks, human-interest fea- 
tures. Taboos poetry, comics, household, and arts 
material. Outright purchase on acceptance. 


Distinctive Newspaper Features— Box 65, 
Hamilton, Ohio. Walter L. Tobey, Editor. Short 
newspaper features, 300 to 400 words, for daily 
or once-a-week publication, extending over a 
period of six months or more. Taboos single arti- 
cles or disconnected series. Sells on contract to 
daily newspapers. Commission basis. 

Fact Feature Syndicate-— 649 Macon  St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles S. Strong, Editor: “We 
can dispose of articles on lives of well-known 
men in the business, shipping, art, and other fields; 
descriptions of factories and industrial plants with 
far-reaching interest; stories of fishing, hunting, 
and adventure with a fact background; interest 
photographs of almost any subject; and miscel- 
laneous material of a fact nature. 

“We are also interested in hearing of 60-100,000 
word novels suitable for division into 52 weekly 
installments of 2000-2500 words each (shorter 
toward close of story). These may be of any popu- 
lar type; those with a Scandinavian interest or 
background will also be considered for our Euro- 
pean outlets through Scandinavian American News 
Bureau, one of our subsidiaries. Two active offer- 
ings for which we are now seeking copy are (1) 
a release for a goup of weekly newspapers in 12 
states; (2) a release for a group of house organs 
we are preparing for a large industrial credit 
corporation. 

“Do not forward book manuscripts unless re- 
quested to do so. Send a detailed outline first. 
Reading fee on material up to 2500 words.” 


Holmes Feature Service —135 Garrison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. G. R. Holmes, Editor. Considers 
scientific, business, theatrical, and literary ma- 
terial. 

King Editors’ Features — Glen Ridge, N. J. A. 
Rowden King, Editor. Merchandising articles for 
trade publications reaching the retailers. Be spe- 
cific, and write so that the same text will have 
equal appeal with every type of retailer. Length 
limit, 3 to 12 articles in series, each 400 to 800 
words. No poetry or stories. Pays a royalty, based 
on gross receipts. 


Ledger Syndicate — Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Wants for its Sunday Magazine 
Service, “strong, well-written, 2000-word inter- 
views with, or articles about front-page celebrities, 
especially their views on problems of love, mar- 
riage, beauty and how to earn more money; also 
3500-word sophisticated fiction stories of ultra- 
modern life; comics without continuity, that are 
funny and do not feature underworld characters; 
new-angle daily features carrying a one-column 
cut and about 100 words of text.” 
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The McClure Newspaper Syndicate — 345 Hud- 
son St., New York, N. Y. “We are in the market 
at present for good short-short stories, 1000 words 
in length. They must have an unusual twist or 
punch at the end to be acceptable to us. Also 
3090-4000 woid stories for Sunday page fiction. 
We require that they be written in an original 
style. No sentimental, slushy or melodramatic 
stories can make the grade. Original themes, 
although we do like good romantic love stories. 
We reject all the old hackneyed themes and 
styles.” 

McNaught Syndicate — Times Bldg., New York, 
N. Y. Features only material by established 
authors. 

National Features Service — 4035 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Washington, D. C. E. Parker, Editor. 
General features of a type which can be con- 
tinued at least one year. Royalty payment. 

Newspaper Enterprises, Inc.— Bedell Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas. Original ideas for advertising 
or newspaper features. Taboos ordinary or ama- 
teur stuff. Interest largely the creation of adver- 
tising campaigns for generalized types of business. 

News Pictorials —198 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Ernest Brooks, Editor. Photographs of 
pictorial interest for newspapers and magazines, 
6x8x10 inches in size. Fee according to value. 

Science Service —2Ist and Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. Science 
news authenticated by competent scientists. 
Length, about 300 words. Pays about Ic a word, 
on acceptance. 

The Syndicate Store Merchandiser — 953 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J. Preston J. Beil, Editor: “My 
editorial requirements run to short, illustrated 
write-ups (accompanied by sketches or photo- 
graphs) of unusual but practical variety store 
displays. I am interested in all types — interior as 
well as window trims.” 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc. — 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. “In the market for 18,000 
word novelettes, written in six installments of 
3000 words each. Love, adventure, action, mystery 
and business stories are wanted — fast moving, 
well written, about interesting and colorful peo- 
ple, with suspense at the end of each installment 
to carry the reader over to the next chapter. 
Good plotting is essential. Rates per story vary, 
but 4%ec per word is minimum, payable on accept- 
ance. Writers are requested to send synopses to 
Miss Frances Rule, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City.” 


HUMOR 


American Humorist (formerly Clown Magazine) 
— Emaus, Penna. (M) J. I. Rodale, Editor. Ex- 
tremely funny short-shorts, and short humorous 
essays. Length, 600 words. Small payments. 


American Magazine —250 Park Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) “It Takes All Kinds” Depart- 
ment. True, brief stories or anecdotes: must be 
short (see magazine). Contributions must be ac- 
companied by corroborative proof. Pays $1 for 
each acceptable item. No entries returned. 


Ballyhoo — 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) Norman Anthony, Editor. Humorous car- 
toons and gags. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Bandwagon (the Magazine of the Southwest) — 
Insurance Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. (M) 
Martin Heflin, Editor. “Short-short fiction with 
a sophisticated slant; timely articles to 1500 words 
on Southwestern characters, events, anecdotes, 
etc.; cartoons and one-line gag suggestions there- 
for; seasonal ideas for covers (two-color process), 
or caricatures carrying out an idea for a particu- 
lar month, such as Washington’s Birthday in 
February.... Material from Oklahomans and 
Texans given special consideration.” Also uses 
light verse. Pays fair rates, ten days after publi- 
cation. 

Baseball Magazine — 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous verse, 
10 to 30 lines. Limited number of cartoons. Pays 
Yoc up, on publication. 

Breezy Stories and Young’s Magazine — 55 W. 
3rd. St.. New York, N. Y. (M) Phil Painter, 
Editor. Light humorous or sophisticated verse 
about men, women, and love: woman from the 
man’s point of view; or man as the woman sees 
him. No free verse. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Burba Service— Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. 
Howard Burba, Editor. Paragraphs of wisecracks 
and humorous editorials. Pays on acceptance. 


Capper’s Farmer — Topeka, Kansas. (M) Jokes 
for “Homespun Fun” and “Bright Sayings” de- 
partments. Pays $1, on acceptance. 


The Chicagoan — 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) William R. Weaver, Editor. Humorous 
articles, sophisticated essays; 1200 to 1500 words. 


College Life — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. 
Y. (Q) N. L. Pines, Editor. Jokes and_ short 
humorous articles with college interest. Also light, 
charming short verse, flippant in spirit, 4 to 6 
lines. Pays 35¢ to 50c for jokes; 1%c up for 
prose; 25¢c to $1 a line for verse; on acceptance. 


Country Gentleman —lIndependence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) “Chaff” Department. An- 
ecdotes and jokes, 20 to 200 words; humorous 
verse, 4 to 20 lines. Also newspaper “breaks” 
(clipping must be sent). A few cartoons used. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Film Fun— 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) Lester Grady, Editor. Jokes, quips, epi- 
grams. Pays $1.50 to $2, on acceptance. 


Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Carmel Snow, Editor. Occasional- 
ly uses light and humorous articles on _ social 
phases: does not encourage general contributions. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine — 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Humorous or satirical essays and 
sketches for “The Lion’s Mouth” Department. 
Length, 500 to 1500 words. Pays about 5c a word, 
on acceptance. 

Hooey —-529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M) 
E. J. Smithson, Editor. Sophisticated cartoons and 
ideas for cartoons. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
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Independent Woman — 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (M) Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Humorous articles, written from woman’s angle. 
Length, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $10 to $25 per 
article, on acceptance. 

Judge — 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Satire, paragraphs, 
jokes, epigrams, short verse and humorous articles 
or stories, not over 300 words —the shorter the 
better. Also humorous drawings of all kinds, and 
in any medium, but preferably pen and ink. Car- 
toons and humorous ideas. Pays on publication: 
$2 to $5 for short jokes and paragraphs; 3c to 
tec a word for longer material; $10 to $75 for 
drawings; $5 to $15 for cartoons and humorous 
ideas. 

Kansas City Star — Kansas City, Missouri. E. 
B. Garnett, Sunday Editor. “Good humorous 
material is always sought, but it must not be 
too long and we reserve the right to our own 
opinion of what is ‘good.’” Occasionally uses 
humorous verse, if it has timely interest. Pays 
$10 a column, after publication. 

Life — 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Short humorous 
sketches up to 800 words. Also “Life Lines” and 
some short humorous verse. Pays on acceptance: 
5e to 8c a word for prose; $3 for topical para- 
graphs; 75c a line for verse. 

The New Yorker — 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. (W) Humorous short stories, 400 to 2000 


words in length; factual and biographical material 
up to 2500 words. Also light satirical verse and 
lyrics, anecdotes, and ideas for humorous drawings. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. Address all com- 
munications to “The Editors.” 


The News — 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pays $2 each for every childish saying published 
(address “Bright Sayings”); for every letter pub- 
lished on “The Most Embarrassing Moment of 
My Life” (address “Embarrassing Moments’) ; 
and for every classroom boner published (boners 
are humorous expressions found in examination 
papers, etc.) — must be original and must be 
funny (address “Classroom Boners”). “Unaccepted 
manuscripts cannot be returned.” 


Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
George A. Harter, Editor. Jokes and cartoons 
which have an army background. Pays on publi- 
cation. 


Parents’ Magazine—114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Pays $1 each for acceptable 
jokes, on publication. 


Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Humor Editor. Original jokes 
with a grocery store or food store slant, prefer- 
ably grocery store situation jokes. Original humor- 
ous verse. Humorous prose up to 400 words. 
Cartoons and cartoon material. All must have 
grocery store or food slant. Pays $1 for jokes; 
$6 for cartoons; on acceptance. 

The Saturday Evening Post — Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (W) “Post Scripts” 
Department uses short dialogues, jokes, epigrams, 
occasional short lyrics and humorous verse. Short 
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stories and anecdotes (about 100 words). Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Smokehouse Monthly — 528 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) E. J. Smithson, Editor. Jokes, 
wisecracks, cartoons, cartoon suggestions, and 
epigrams. Humorous ballads, hobo rhymes and 
jingles (length limit for verse, 80 lines). Pays on 
acceptance: $2 up for jokes; minimum 1l5c a line 
for verse. 

Town Tidings — 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(M) B. C. Webster, Editor. Humorous, sophisti- 
cated articles and short-short stories, up to 1000 
words. Cartoons and short humorous anecdotes. 
Pays about Ic a word for prose, after publication. 

Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Frank Crowinshield, Editor. Satirical 
articles and essays on modern life, drama, sport, 
politics, etc., up to 2000 words. Some humorous 
short, modern, and free verse. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. (Articles usually arranged for in 
advance.) 

Whiz Bang — 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M) E. J. Smithson, Editor. Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous rural editorials, and cartoon suggestions. 
Fresh, breezy ballads, parodies, and 4-line verse. 


Pays $2 up for jokes; 15¢ a line for verse; on 
acceptance. 


Prize Offers 


and Awards 


NEW OFFERS 


The American Historical Association offers the 
following prizes: 

The George Louis Beer Prize of $250 for the 
best work upon “any phase of European inter- 
national history since 1895.” Competition is limit- 
ed to citizens of the United States and to works 
in the English language. Award is made annually. 

The John H. Dunning Prize of $200, awarded 
biennially, in the odd numbered years, for mono- 
graphs on any subject relating to American 
history. Competition is limited to members of the 
Association. 

All material submitted must be in the hands of 
the prize committee on or before June Ist of the 
year in which an award is made. 

Address inquiries to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Association, 40 B St., S. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. is offering a prize of $100 
for the best business letter submitted during the 
“next twelve months” (announcement in Novem- 
ber, 1984, issue). 

In addition to this prize, the magazine will 
award each month $5 for a best business letter, 
and second and third prizes of Correct English 
books. 

All types of business letters are eligible, and 
will be judged on a basis of style, correctness 
of punctuation and grammar, and effectiveness of 
expression. Letters should be typewritten, and 
contain not more than 25 lines in the body of 
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the letter. When possible, they should be written 
on business stationery, showing the company’s 
letterhead, but letterheads will not be considered 
in judging the letters. No more than two letters 
may be submitted by any individual. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, in the 
hope of encouraging and helping young writers 
of promise, are offering two Literary Fellowships 
for 1935. The Fellowships, which may be given 
for any type of literature, are intended for men 
and women of creative ability and of high intellec- 
tual and personal qualifications. Each award will 
be $1000, in addition to subsequent royalties, and 
will be made upon the grounds of both the merit 
and the general interest of the work. Ordinarily 
the Fellowships will be for one year only, but in 
special cases where plans involve work over a 
longer period, a Fellowship may be extended for 
a second year. 


In making applications for an award, evidence 
must be submitted that the candidates are per- 
sons of unusual creative ability and personal 
integrity. They will be expected to submit samples 
of past work, as well as definite plans for the proj- 
ect for which the award is asked, and the names 
of at least three responsible persons who can 
vouch for their character and qualifications. All 
applications must be received by May 1, 1935. 
Blanks with further particulars may be secured 
from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company 
announce a prize of $10,000 plus royalties, in 
their fourth First Novel Competition. The com- 
petition is open to residents of the United States 
and Canada who have not previously published 
a novel in book form. Manuscripts must be in 
English and typewritten. Length must be at least 
50,000 words. Contest closes October 15, 1935. 


Address all manuscripts and communications to 
Pictorial Review First Novel Competition, 222 
West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Port O’ Poets is offering 20 prizes for best 
unpublished poems submitted in a New Contest — 
3 cash prizes of $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00; 1 
prize of winner's poems published in book form; 
16 other prizes of books, cards printed with 
winner’s poems, and subscriptions to Port O’ 
Poets. Contest closes April 30, 1935. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for further particulars to 
Contest Editor, Port O’ Poets, 612 E. Walnut 
Steet, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Wilmer S. Shepherd. Jr., 6230 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is offering $25 in cash prizes 
for “How to Win” ideas for his personal coaching 
course in contesting technique. For the most 
valuable ideas submitted there are a first prize of 
$10, a second prize of $5, and ten prizes of 
$1 each. 

The “How to Win” idea may be a knack, point- 
er, suggestion, secret, methods, etc., applying to 
any phase of the lore and technique of the prize 
contest. Ideas should be limited to 300 words. 
Contest closes March 1, 1985. 


True Story Magazine is offering 47 cash prizes, 
totalling $25,000, for true stories. 

All stories must be written in the first person 
and must be based on facts that happened either 
in the lives of the writers or to people of their 
acquaintance. Stories must be in English, and not 
less than 2500 words in length. 

Contest closes May 31, 1935. For details address 
True Story Manuscript Contest, Dept. 20C, 1926 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press —8 Arlington St, 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1935. See May Writer, 


The American Author, Upland, Indiana, offers 
prizes of books, woodcuts and other articles 
(donated by poetry lovers) for the best poem 
in any issue of the magazine, or in special con- 
tests. “It is suggested that those submitting poetry 
send half a dozen so that the best may be selected 
from each person’s offering.” All types used; 
short poems preferred. 


The American College Quill Club is offering a 
prize of $50 for the best short story submitted 
by an undergraduate in any American college or 
university. Contest closes at midnight, February 
15, 1935. Address manuscripts to Mrs. Ethelyn 
M. Hartwich, 511 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. 
Detailed information may be obtained from Dr. 
John D. Cooke, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. See December Writer. 


Arizona State Teachers College (English 
Department), Flagstaff, Arizona, is offering a 
prize of $50 for the manuscript of a pageant- 
drama suitable for outdoor production at the 
Theatre of the Pines during the summer of 1935. 
Production time, two hours. Manuscripts must be 
typed and not folded, and should be submitted 
not later than February 15, 1935, to Dr. Mary 
A. Hill, Flagstaff, Arizona. See January Waiter. 


W. D. Batchelor, 844 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is offering each month a prize of $5 
in cash (or $10 in trade) for the most interest- 
ing and informative letter, slogan, or essay of 


any length, regarding any phase of stamp collect- 
ing. See December Writer. 


The Biosophical Review is offering a prize of 
$50.00 in an essay contest — “Can Human Nature 
Be Changed?”. Length, between 1000 and 1500 
words. The winning essay will be published in the 
Spring, 19385, issue of the Review. Contest closes 
February 15, 1935. Address: The Biosophical 
Review, 810 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will pay: $10 for collegiate cross-word 
puzzles suitable for publication in that section: 
$5 for each “Tis True” item accepted for that 
column (adequate proof of authenticity must ac- 
company each item); $1 to students for snapshots 
of student or faculty activities suitable for pub- 
lication — time, place, event and class or position 
of participants must accompany picture. 
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The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, is offering a prize of 
$750 for the best novel on an American proletarian 
theme. Contest closes April 1, 1935. Address: 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 31 East 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. See September Waiter. 


The Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published —- 
500 to 1000 words. 


The Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, announces a Short Story Contest 
for college students. First prize, a portable type- 
writer and publication of the prize-winning story 
in the June, 1985, number; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $10. In addition to the prizes, there 
will be ten awards for stories receiving honorable 
mention. Length should be not more than 3000 
words. Contest closes April 15, 1935. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co. Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 


International Mystery Story Contest — Double- 
day, Doran of Garden City, New York, in 
company with John Long, Ltd. of London, 
offer a prize of £200 for the best mystery 
or detective novel submitted before July Ist, 1935. 
Although all stories must come into the category 
of a detective or mystery novel, the scene may 
be laid in any part of the world. Manuscripts must 
be written in English, and be about 80,000 words 
or more in length. Authors may submit more 
than one novel, and novels may be under a nom 
de plume if so desired. Publication of the prize- 
winning story will be in the Autumn of 1935. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to John 
Long — Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, John 
Long, I.td., 35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. London 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Contest, 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short essay on 
“Mark Twain’s Centenary: 1835-1935.” Contest 
closes July 1, 1935. See December Warirer. 


Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, is offering $100 in “Texas Centennial 
Poetry Prizes” in honor of the Texas Centennial 
celebration in 1986. First prize, $50; second prize, 
$30, and third prize, $20. Poems must be original 
and on themes relating to Texas. Length limit, 
50 lines; shorter poems preferred. Contest closes 
August 1, 1985, See January Warren. 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
Mystery Magazine of New York, George G. 
Harrap, Ltd., of London, and The London Daily 
Mail, are jointly offering a prize of $7,500 for 
& mystery novel. Details may be found in the 
January issue of Mystery Magazine, or address 
the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Literature Across the Footlights is offering a 
Prize of $83 for the best statement in poetry or 
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prose, not exceeding 300 words, of what Edwin 
Markham’s poems mean to the contestant. Contest 
closes February 10, 1985. Address: Literature 
Across the Footlights, c/o Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 
410 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. See 
October Writer. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union offers four prizes of $25 each and 
four prizes of $5 each for orations and 
verse. Subject: “The Value of Total Abstin- 
ence from Alcoholic Beverages.” Contest closes 
March 380, 1985, at 5 P. M. For detailed 
information, address: National W. C. T. U. Pub- 
lishing House, Evanston, Illinois. See December 
WRITER. 


The Poet’s Friend, Stanberry, Missouri, has a 
page of contests and prizes every quarter. Poetry 
of all styles, all creeds, all topics, but heart- 
interest subjects preferred. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y. offers a prize of $1,000 
—the “John Anisfield Award” — for a sound and 
significant book on the subject of racial relations 
in the contemporary world. The first award will 
be for a book published between August 1, 1934, 
and August 1, 1935. See December Waiter. 


Story, 20 East 57th St., New York City, offers 
a first prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
in its second annual “College Short Story Con- 
test,” open to all registered students of colleges 
and universities in the United States. 


The submitted stories are to represent the best 
selection, by qualified judges, of the work of 
students of the school year, 1934-1935. Length 
must not be less than 1500, nor more than 6000 
words. Each entry must be certified by a member 
of the faculty of the institution, and no college 
or university may submit more than two entries. 

All stories must be legibly written, preferably 
typewitten, on one side of the paper, and must 
be mailed on or before April 15, 1935. 


The winning stories will be published, and others 
of unusual merit, which are not prize-winners, will 
be considered for possible publication. 


Super-Detective Stories—-125 Fast 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. In order to discover new detec- 
tive fiction talent, this magazine will publish in 
its New Authors’ Corner, every month, a story by 
a “new author,” one who has never before appear- 
ed in a national magazine. Readers of this maga- 
zine, as well as amateur fiction writers, are invited 
to submit stories. These should be not less than 
1000, nor more than 2000, words in length. 
Accepted stories will be paid for at a flat rate 
of $20.00 each. 


The Versemaker, 5236 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, will give ten books for best poems in 
the winter number, and plans are being made to 
give book prizes for best poems in each number. 
“We like verse that is well-written, interesting, 
and that says something.” Length under 40 lines. 


Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1934. 
Selected and edited by Harry Hansen. New 
York: Doubleday Doran Company. $2.50. 


An anthology of this nature is almost indispensable 
to those who write or would like to because the 
collection represents what editors consider the cream 
of writing. While examining it as a necessity you’ll 
be quite unable to set it down for long. Morbid 
it may be, but with the exception of small patches 
it is thoroughly readable. 

The lengthy introduction by Mr. Hansen is a 
satisfying department, for we are permitted to ob- 
serve the why and how of the voting (there is a 
certain amount of comment concerning every one 
of the nineteen favored stories.) The judges were 
three: Burton Rascoe; John Erskine — Professor of 
English at Columbia University; and Suzanne 
LaFollette, former editor of The New Freeman. 
In awarding first prize to Louis Paul for his 
Esquire story “No More Trouble for Jedwick,” 
Messrs. Rascoe and Erskine voted Number One. 
Both gentlemen had to admit that its force and 
vitality were unescapable. However, Mr. Erskine 
thought that the chief character could have been 
satisfied in committing only one murder. 

Tue Wrrrer cheered when Miss LaFollette, al- 
though outvoted by Rascoe and Erskine, gave her 
first choice to William Faulkner’s “Wash.” “What 
else could I do?” asked Miss LaFollette, When you 
have read this collection, observe carefully the 
Faulkner portrayal of two abnormal types — the 
“Kunnel” and his consociate worshipper, the white 
trash Wash, his eventual murderer —caught up 
in the disintegration after the Civil War. If you 
feel yourself stirred, this magazine invites corres- 
pondence regarding this story, the reviewer's pet 
choice. 

Walter Edmonds is represented by a clean, en- 
couraging story which one distinguished critic termed 
“by far the most effective story in the Post during 
the year covered.” Other well-known names include 
Pearl Buck, T. S. Stribling, and Thomas Wolfe, 
but it is the young strangers who have carried off 
the prizes. The newcomers have shown a decided 
taste for violence. “These young highbrows have 
the noses of crime reporters for blood,” says J. B. 
Priestley in a review of the volume under discussion 


(aptly titled “Young Barbarians”). In spite of the 
tendency to record a very uncivilized temper, Priest- 
ley gives thanks that the contributors have shown 
here that they have stopped imitating D. H. Law- 
rence and Ernest Hemingway. 

Does the underworld and a rampant sense of 
backsliding viciousness claim the attention of the 
American citizen? The Prize Story collection would 
show that this type of story is what the editors are 
buying. 

a 


Not I But The Wind. By Frieda Lawrence. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. $2.00. 


If D. H. Lawrence is the greatest writer of our 
times, it seems of interest to examine the late genius 
as a husband. Who can relate this better than the 
wife, Frieda Lawrence? In this memoir she tells 
the Lawrence story with a great deal of simplicity 
and frankness. She admits that it was a hard life 
with him but a wonderful one. “Sometimes,” she 
says, “I hated him and held him off as if he were 
the devil himself. At other times I took him as you 
take the weather.” 

A large part of the book is Lawrence’s own writ- 
ing: letters which he wrote to Frieda, to her sister, 
and to her mother, characterized by the same in- 
tensely living quality that made the Huxley volume 
of Lawrence letters one of the most prized books 
of recent years. 

Not I But The Wind is an interesting, stimulating 
work well worth putting with one’s other books 
about famous writers; and it is filled with excellent 
examples for the letter writer. 


Aunt Margot, and Other Stories. By Doris Peel. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Company. 1935. 
$2.00. 


The ten stories of which this book is made up 
have previously been published in The American 
Caravan, Story, McCall’s Magazine, Harper's 
Bazaar, the Forum, and the London Mercury. 
As a criterion of the excellent workmanship desired 
by media of this kind, the book is valuable. 

Miss Peel sees the minds of her characters: she 
gives us their consciousness in a telepathic prose 
of effective simplicity, Irony she uses deftly, as Hardy 
did in “Satires of Circumstance.” The children she 
pictures in most of these tales seem to live normally 
though in worlds strained by phantoms and fears. 
There is some humor and a good deal of tragedy 
here, frustration of a leaden, human feeling rather 
than the stark melodrama common to standard 
fiction. 

In “Ice-Drome” the young author has identified 
sensations that prose seldom manages, painting prob- 
ably never. Through the skater we feel the poetry 
of motion in sustained and graceful evolution; one 
might call it a spiritual osmosis. The development 
of the story brings about a tour de force worthy 
of a Saki or O. Henry at his best. 

Aunt Margot, and other Stories follows Five 
on Parade and Children of the Wind by the same 
writer. One may look to a brilliant future for her 
whose talent has produced stories of so admirable 
a texture and design. 

(See item 1, page 80) 
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CHORUS FROM A TRAGEDY 


Leonard Bacon in the Winter 
Yale Review 


The world is no longer good. 
Men’s hearts no more are kind. 
There is coldness in the mind, 
Bitterness in the blood. 

And I am not resigned. 


When they talk of burning things 
That touch me to the heart, 

They trammel music and art, 
They wither Ariel’s wings 

Or tear his pinions apart, 


Anatomizing, digesting, 
Drying the sap that ran 
Once in the brain of man, 
Riotous and unresting, 
Guiltless of plot or plan. 


There is no pulse in the vein. 

And the staunch muscle has slacked. 
A blight has devoured the bract, 
Color dies to a stain. 

Wisdom dwindles to fact. 


And I feel dead as the ash 
Of an unregarded fire. 

The elements of desire, 
Lovely and wild and rash, 
Separate and retire. 


We shall not have things as they were, 
Not as they were before. 

If I had the heart to restore, 

Would the chestnut thicken its burr? 
Would the olive leaf once more? 


NOVELISTS’ LITANY 


By Dororuy Brown THompson 


“From all banality,” they cry, 
“Good Lord deliver us, and bless 
Our flight from charm!” So praying, fly 
For shelter, into sordidness. 


STRANGE NECESSITY 
By Irene Wipe 


WRITER’S PROGRAM 
By Lucretia Penny 


Writer, here’s the tip of tips: 

Take all your rejection slips, 

Soak in water over night, 

Squeeze them well and roll them tight, 
Make a great fat log of them, 

Dry out thoroughly—and light. 


While your fire-log brightly burns, 
Kept by manuscript returns, 

Sit beside it and begin 

Another yarn, and may it win! 


O TEMPORA — O. NASH! 


By Karuarine Beacu 


Ann Morse says there’s no surer way of starving 
to death than trying to write, 


That you can spend three years on a novel and net 


about the sum of the widow’s proverbial mite, 

And literary agents state that they never handle 
beginners, 

Or people who write verse—in fact their taste 
seems to run to sure fire winners, 

And it’s understood that no one reads your 
manuscript if you haven’t a well known name, 

And that your brain child’s ultimate destiny is the 
wastebasket if its parent lacks a modicum of 
fame. 

Of course all this is a wee bit discouraging to 
a timid soul 

But I believe I’ve found a way of surmounting 
these difficulties and eventually reaching my goal. 

I may be wrong but I’ve figured out, that if I 
win the Nobel prize and then work down 

By way of the Atlantic and O. Henry awards to 
those of lesser renown 

That with luck I may find a sporting publisher 
who’ll gamble a bit, 

For after all who knows—her next one may be 
a hit! 


TO EDITORS 
By Virointa Scott Miner 
I hate you all. When I have dressed 


My slender brain-folk in their best 
And tenderly have sent them out 


We who have woven garments of bright words 
To clothe a naked image in the mind 
Are tortured by a diffidence and dread 
Of bare contours and cannot be resigned 
Till we like spiders dutifully spin 

A silken garment for them from within. 


With aching hope and anxious doubt, 


You’ve sent them right straight back to me 


With haste which passed gentility. 


I hate you—but I hate me more 
For sending things which you ignore! 
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Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Waiter or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


BY WAY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


Editor, the Forum: — 

I am only a weak voice crying from the wilderness 
and red clay of Oklahoma, but all ye discouraged 
scribes might take note: 

I am an aspiring writer—aspiring for a long 
time. Last month, I read in a writer’s magazine 
that my chances to succeed, or the chances of any 
beginning writer were a thousand to one against 
us. Some place else I read where there were 200,000 
writers in this country and all kinds of schools, 
especially on the coasts, turning out graduate stu- 
dents every month. The odds seemed overwhelming. 
I began to falter in my step. Of course, I reasoned, 
writing for its own sake was diverting and postage 
cheaper than bridge losses, but the indigo gentleman 
got me. in his clutches. Just what was the use? 

Then about the first of the month, I went to a 
first class newsstand. All of you shutins, who are 
trying to free yourselves, by projecting your written 
thoughts out into a wide world, should see a first 
class newsstand. The magazines are multitudinous — 
new ones and old standbys, fat ones and thin ones, 
the belles-lettres and the pulps, weeklies and month- 
lies, magazines that I had never heard of, nor 
T’ll wager have you. Each one jammed full of 
printed matter. A comforting thought struck me. 
My wilted morale began to stiffen. 

Why, what if there were 200,000 odd writers, 
it would take more than that to grind out grist 
to feed the blank pages of all those magazines. 
The pace too, would be so fast that a few of them 
would have to fall out, panting, once in awhile, for 
a rest cure. Maybe, there still might be a chance 
for a few beginners. I decided to keep at it. 

And when I got home I found a tiny check for 
a ghost story. Shades of success! 

Ursula G. Grant 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


POETS ADVENTURE 
Editor, the Forum: — 

In reply to Poet’s Adventure, in case the poet 
is interested in what I think, I should say that 
the difficulty lies in the poet’s rather childish stub- 
bornness in his determination “to accept no help 
from anyone.” He makes such a point of it that 
I wonder at his willingness to call upon the postman 
and the railroad engineer to carry his work to 
the editor. My experience with the publishing busi- 
ness is slight and probably naive; but it seems to 
me that the buggaboo Sponsorship, which seems 
so to terrify the poet, is, in a healthier phrase, 
nothing more than the situation growing from the 
fact that, poetry and human beings being what 
they are, an editor, poor fellow, must depend upon 
others to help him find printable poetry. Maybe 
my code of ethics is shabby; I know that if I 


had a portfolio of poetry which I thought pretty 
good stuff and some one told an editor that he 
ought to see my portfolio, I would not take my 
portfolio off and weep in a corner just because 
no occult magnetism had drawn editor and portfolio 
together. As a matter of fact, if you know the 
“sponsors,” you might send me a working list —I 
write a little poetry myself. 
E. B. Hills 

Mill Hall, Pa. 


POET’S ADVENTURE — CONTINUED 


Editor, the Forum: — 


The three points of Anonymous: — 

First, Anonymous makes a big mistake by re- 
fusing all help. No poet was ever so good as not 
to need help and welcome it. 

Second, “spreading activities over any and all 
available markets” sounds like business to me. And 
how long since writing Poetry has become a 
business? 

Third, Anonymous is right in moving away from 
those “We Pay Nothing For Poetry” folks. When 
the child writes poetry and passes it around gratis, 
I say nothing. But when the poet grows up, if he 
continues to write should he still act the child? 
To write poetry requires a knowledge and nature 
few mortals possess. I am tempted to compare the 
poet to the farmer—they have both suffered so 
much.... 

The main complaint of Anonymous is directed 
against publishers; a very sore problem which has 
not only confronted, but has confounded, many 
excellent poets of their day. 

Nevertheless, Anonymous only makes a sad matter 
more distressing by calling for a good publisher 
to publish his verse— without defining just what 
a good publisher is. We all know what a_ good 
Indian is — 

But a kindly regard for agendum in arrears 
moves us to declare (ex cathedra) that the pub- 
lishers have —at all times—done the poets more 
good than harm.... 

So, through the goodness and perspicacity of the 
publishers (whom I still consider inferior persons), 
T am relieved of that mental hazard which thins 
the hair and dims the eyes of your successful author 
with a black-on-white infant terrible floating through 
space, For that’s what it is—I know now. 

Anonymous laments that “with all of his getting 
he has not gotten publication in book form.” There 
are worse things than not getting into book form. 
And one of them is getting into book form with 
a get that gets one nothing but a sorry rondeau 
in a rhythm that makes one wish one had never 
got what one did get (maybe), a publisher! 

Finally: until the Poets learn that there is a 
very wild-raw-untamed-untrained all too Human Life 
demanding their attention, and pay it the same real- 
istic and lively consideration accorded our still life, 
they should think much before blaming the Pub- 
lishers for their low estate, and the lack of interest 
shown them and their works. 

Let the Poets exalt themselves in their works — 
and the Publishers will fly as high with them as 
they care to go. 

Edmund Cornell 
Old Mystic, Conn. 
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DISPEL THE BUGABOOS 
Editor, the Forum: — 


There are many mental drawbacks or complexes 
which do more to hinder aspiring authors than do 
the lack of fiction technique or the inability to 
write forceful English. A psychologist no doubt can 
treat fully and more comprehensively of what I 
am but broaching here, but I have had complexes 
which have thwarted success, and the mere listing of 
a few of mine may go a long way in helping others 
to recognize and overcome theirs. Of the most 
serious ones I have had: 

1. The perfectionist’s complex, which seems very 
common to all beginners, Always unsatisfied with 
my work, I tried futilely to attain a perfection 
which could only exist in my befuddled mind. The 
realization of the importance of simplicity helped 
me immensely. 

2. The complex of being incompetent due to a 
very uneventful life. I have never been to Europe, 
never been on a yacht, let alone a liner, and have 
traveled, in sooth, not more than thirty miles on 
a train. IT have been living a very sedate sort of 
life. I had thought myself very incompetent as one 
to handle fiction material, and, somehow, felt that 
I did not measure up with other authors, But I 
have had a mind full of ideas, and I have cul- 
tivated the ability to study—and so that complex 
was overcome. 

3. The complex of the temperamental outlook 
toward fiction. I could not see fiction simply in 
terms of a controlled art—or as a business. I saw 
it as an inevitable part of temperament, which is 
but a half truth. Intelligence, I learned, should 
control fiction, and not so much the emotions, or 
the temperament. 

There are many, many complexes such as these that 
hold young writers hack. Tyros should learn to work 
thinkingly. and to have faith Now and then a short 
but total forbearing from writing will dispel the 
Dugaboos. 

8S. P. Corrado 
Chieago, TIL. 


MARKET FILE 
Editor, the Forum: — 

The following plan has proved very helpful for 
writers who wish to accumulate information about 
a wide group of magazines: 

Get several small cards, not too large to carry 
in the average-sized purse. Keep a small pencil with 
these cards. Type, or write on the latter: — 

Name of magazine . 

Address .. .. . 

Editor .. .. Sabo: Be eel 'we 

Assoc. or Mng. Editors .. 

Types of stories used .. .. .. 


Articles about .. te 
Poems about .. .. eg“ a 
Miscellaneous material .. 


Type of serials a “ ‘ ‘ 4 “ " 


If these little information cards are always handy, 
it is amazing how fast the writer can accumulate 
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~" When You Grope For A word Use ~~ 


mm Roget’s International ™ 


THESAURUS 


‘‘Words Grouped by Ideas”’ 


Complete list of synonyms, antonyms, phrases, 
slang, etc., in fact everything to help find 
the right word. The one indispensable book 
for all writers. A necessary complement of 
the dictionary. 


The only large type edition and 
the only one with American 
spelling and American idioms. 
Now $3 a copy. 
& 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 








The Elementary 
English Review 


Specializes in books for children 


An outstanding authority on children’s 
literature 
New books announced and reviewed 
An article each month prepared under the 
direction of the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Children’s Librarians’ Section 
of the American Library Association 
The annual Children’s Book Week number 
— October — in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers 
Contributions from leading authors and 
illustrators 


A clearing house of information on 
children’s books 


Cooperates with leading educational asso- 
ciations 


An inspiration and a practical aid to 
teachers of composition and creative 
writing. 
The Elementary English Review 
Epirep spy C. C. Certain 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


—— 
— 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50cper 1000 
words. Special rates on books, Poetry ic per 


line: HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 

















I s There a Writer’s Magic? 


If there is, skeptics may say, it can’t 
be taught. No. but it can be self-taught, 
and that is what any successful writer, 
either consciously of unconsciously, does 
— teaches himself the writer’s habits and 
attitudes, makes them part of his daily 
life, trains himself for a writer's ex- 
on. 


DOROTHEA BRANDE 


is a nationally known editor, critic, and teacher 
of writing. Her book is not one of general 
advice or literary technique, It lays down a 
definite discipline—an author’s daily dozen— 
for all those who have the urge to write but 
find it difficult to transfer their thoughts to 
paper. For the first time, it offers a practical 
method for utilizing the pent-up talents of 
the unconscious. The book has gone through 
three printings in less than a year and has 
been praised by criticg far and wide. 


BECOMING 
A WRITER 


“Positively the best book for a writer I have 
ever come across."°—WiLLiAM Rose BeENet. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York At Bookstores, $2.00 


























Sincere and Practical ... 


A Florida correspondent writes us in 
January: “Am much enjoying my 
subscription to THE Writer. It is 
refreshing to find a writer’s magazine 
which is sincere and practical and not 
clogged up with balderdash.” 


In March or April: HERVEY ALLEN 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
5 Months for $1. 


THe Writer, 

8 Arlington St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1 for which send THe Writer 
for five months to: — 


Name 





Address 























a really worth-while mass of data about almost 
every magazine published in America. Form the 
habit of filling in the blanks on the cards at every 
opportunity — and there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunties! While waiting for any sort of appointment, 
when magazines are borrowed from a friend, when 
going over copies in libraries, in the dentist’s or 
doctor’s waiting room — these are but a few of the 
times when you can get valuable information from 
various publications. Form the habit of always 
carrying your pencil and cards, and of always jot- 
ting down the necessary information; then see how 
fast your writer’s “gold mine” grows. 
Jean Me Caleb. 

Safford, Arizona. 


IDEAS ON EMPTY STOMACHS 
Editor, the Forum: — 

I’m a typical “struggling” writer, and I often 
wonder which I struggle for the harder — pay checks 
or ideas. One is as necessary as the other and, 
with me at least, both are necessary to each other. 
No pay check comes without an idea, and it is 
seldom that an idea makes itself at home on an 
empty stomach! 

I haven’t solved the problem of getting a firm 
grip on either one, but I have discovered a little 
trick to use when I have to have grist for the mill 
and there just isn’t any: I haul down and study 
an old much-thumbed dirty Almanac. It’s a gold 
mine of timely topics. For instance, it listed recently 
the anniversary of the running of the first street- 
car, which gave me a chance to write an acceptable 
(with pay) Sunday newspaper feature on our local 
“lurchers.” There are scores of other interesting an- 
niversaries you can dig up almost every week that 
hold ideas for local interest stories. 

My Almanac is put out by a pill company, and 
I call it my “pill box.” (The analogy, I trust, is 
obvious!) If you’re too poor to buy the regular 
one —the big, thick kind—look around any drug 
store and you can generally find one as I did. 


Bess White Bunch 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The following letter was sent in by a young 
poet, and we print it as a piece of advice to 
all young poets. 


My dear Frances, 


My interest has not been so roused in a long time 
your college magazine and paper. You are like the 
spring—-a thousand colors and scents and sounds 
all struggling toward beauty. Your feeling is that 
which tightens the heart as does the unbelievable 
hue of a bluebird and the frailty of a daffodil 
Thank heaven for that feeling, my dear. It is the 
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true and basic essential of poetry. As long as you 
feel with that intensity you may know that some 
day readers will love you. 

But do not burn yourself out. Your profuseness 
of figure alarms me. It is as if you had walked out 
into your summer garden and picked an armful 
of calendulas, cosmos, phlox, roses, poppies, and pan- 
sies, and had jammed them all tightly info one 
vase. The vase is too small for them; the beautiful 
roses are quite out of their environment; the wee 
pansies are entirely hidden. Rather, place one rose 
in a slim, silver vase and everyone wil? admire it. 
Eight lines of verse, my dear, should never be crowd- 
ed with near twice as many images. 

Why have your verses no titles? Titles to one’s 
poetry are so intimately the poet’s own. To others 
they serve as a handle; some few may eyen murmur, 
“How apt!” But to the one who devised them they 
should be the whole poem condensed. Packed into 
the title is the full music of association, theme, an@ 
inspiration. Try to find titles for your next ones, do. 

Do you read much verse by the great and the 
near-great? Read some that sings and sings, al- 
though its meaning may not be so very deep or 
subtle. Read the tender poems of Frances Frost 
the sonnet-pain of Edna St. Vincent Millay, the 
curiously wrought commonplaces of Emily Dickin- 
son, the youthful intensity of Rupert Brooke, the 
scalpel-etched beauty of John Keats. Then see what 
your own pen (and heart) can do with words. 


You are quite undecided, are you not, whether 
to write in rhymed or blank verse? Your rhymed 
verse is, to me, far better than the other. Oh, I know 
how the figures just come and come, and thoughts 
just won’t rhyme themselves. But you are so young! 
You do not have to share every one of those 
thoughts and figures — yet. Keep them; hoard them, 
even in something as prosaic as a notebook. And 
some day you will find theni, quite of their own 
accord, fitting into a lovely bit of rhyme. 


Lovely and delicate verse requires a lovely and 
delicate setting. Verse-form should fit verse-feeling 
just as closely as possible. If verse-forms do not 
come easily at first, try a bit of imitation. But it 
is when your own lines begin to grow in their own 
form that you will love them most. 

Meter and variation are for others to teach you, 
not for me. However, they have been part of this 
poetry game too long for you and me to ignore 
them. The careful variation, the runover line, the 
strong end-stop—these are the finishing touches 
for the whole. 

Frances: Write, and write, and then write some 
more. Don’t feel, though, that every bit of it must 
be printed. It will do your soul more good to write 
down your half-thoughts, and tear them up, than 
to try whipping them into imperfect shape for the 
weekly publication. 

I would never forgive myself, should I discourage 
you. It is because you seem so worth encouraging 
that I have written some of the things which I dug 
out for myself. Perhaps knowing them will help you 
to get along faster than I did. I shall await eagerly 
your progress, 

Your loving uncle, 


Rolf Lawrence 
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V. F. CALVERTON 
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must do more than write; he must 
find a teacher whose instruction is 
illuminating and challenging.” 
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Doris Pell, apropos “Aunt Margot, and Other 
Stories” (Houghton Mifflin, January), says: “The 
Child Story is what appeals to me particularly. | 
am interested in both forms of it: the double-mirror 
method with the child used as the unconscious 
medium through which to glimpse an adult situation, 
and the direct narrative. The latter is the more 
difficult, because I see it as demanding a sturdier 
idea to carry it through, It seems to me that the 
chief pitfalls to be avoided in this sort of thing 
are a fondling and coddling of the character, and, 
in the workmanship, a too-clever naivete, a calev- 
lated, essentially sophisticated simplicity. I think 
such stories ought to be written with a kind of 
gentleness, guarded with humor.” 

oe 

Thornton Wilder’s “Heaven’s My Destination” has 
been doing really well. It came out on January 2nd 
(Harper) and about fifty thousand copies are 
already taken care of. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
called it “the best thing I have read in ages.” Book- 
of-the-Month called it their January selection. And 
now the English Book Society has chosen it, a rare 
coincidence in publishing. 

a 

A leaflet called Geography of the Month is being 
distributed free to teachers who are interested by 
Allyn and Bacon. The publication contains news 
briefs in the field of geography and a question-box 
edited at Ohio State University. 

€ 

We are indebted to the Publishers’ Weekly for 
the best news note of the month: someone asked 
Mr. Connett of The Derrydale Press for a copy of 
“Wine from Sour Grapes” by Morley. Perhaps what 
he wanted was “Internal Parvenue” by Edna St 
Christopher. 

* 

Leland Hall’s “Salah and His American” has been 
sent out by the Book-of-the-Month Club as an extra 
dividend along with the club choice for February 
(Nathan’s “Road of Ages”). This establishes a pre- 
cedent, for the judges have “somewhat quixotically’ 
distributed this work because they felt it should 
be rescued from an undeserved oblivion, “the author 
who, in our opinion, had the worst break during 
1934.” 

* 

A trained nurse bought a copy of Sigmund Spaeth’s 
“The Facts of Life in Popular Song” at the Stam- 
ford Bookstore last month but returned it. It 
would n’t do. She had bought it to enlighten a young 
girl. 

© 

Harry Hansen reports that a book clerk was 
asked to name the six books recently recommended 
by Woollcott. “Lost Horizon,” she mentioned, 
“Good-Bye, Mr. Chips,” “The Forty Days of Mus 
Dagh,” and three copies of “While Rome Burns.” 

* 


William McFee is working on a new novel down 
in Miami. He says it’s about a sailor who was 
ruined by women. Is there any other kind? “The 
moral is,” says McFee, “vou re safer at sea.” If 
Joan Lowell doesn’t get you. 





